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THE FOURTH "SHIP" LITERARY 
READER. 

LESSON 1. 

A Narrow Escape. 

E'-phra-im Jef'-fer-son en'-sign pxir-su'-ers 

Bou'-en lounged lin'-stock per-se-cu'-tion 

Seine brdge oan'-non u'-ni-form 

Hon-fleur' bulg'-ing ho-ri'-zon op-pon'-ents 

Ha'-vre ex-change' ser'-geant sus-pi'-cion 

Hi'-ram ex-chang'-ing cor'-por-al im-pos'-si-ble 

Tom'-lin-son dain'-ty ft:esh'-en-ing com-pla'-cent-ly 

1. The '^Golden Rod" of Boston, North 
America, Ephraim Savage master, was lying at 
Rouen, waiting for Amos Green, her owner's 
son, to return from Paris. When the young 
man appeared he brought with him the 
merchant at whose house he had been staying, 
the merchant's daughter, and her lover, an 
officer in the RoyaJ Guards. These three were 
trying to flee from France to escape persecution 
for their religion. As the ship worked slowly 
down the Seine, they saw horsemen galloping 
towards Honfleur, and they began to fear that 
the king had ordered them to be chased and 
brought back. 
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2. And when the ''Golden Rod" came 
abreast of Honfleur, a great dark boat had 
dashed into view, ringed round with foam from 
her flying prow, and from the ten pairs of oars 
which swung from either side of her. A dainty 
white ensign drooped over her stern, and in her 
bows the sun's light was caught by a heavy 
brass cannon. She was packed with men, and 
the gleam which twinkled every now and again 
from amongst them told that they were armed 
to the teeth. The captain brought his glass to 
bear upon them, and whistled. Then he glanced 
up at the clouds once more. 

3. "Thirty men," said he, "and they ^o 
three paces to our two. You, sir, take your 
blue coat [his uniform] off this deck, or you'll 
bring trouble upon us. The Lord will look 
after His own, if they'll only keep from foolish- 
ness. Get these hatches off*, Tomlinson. So ! 
Where's Jim Sturt and Hiram Jefferson ? Let 
them stand by to clap them on again when I 
whistle. Starboard ! Starboard ! Keep her as 
full as she'll draw. Now, Amos, and you, Tom- 
linson, come here until I have a word with you." 

4. The three stood talking upon the poop, 
glancing back at their pursuers. There could 
be no doubt that the wind was freshening ; it 
blew briskly in their faces as they looked back, 
but it was not steady yet, and the boat was 
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rapidly coming up to them. Already they could 
see the faces of the marines who sat in the stern, 
and the gleam of the lighted linstock which the 
gunner held in his hand. 

5. ^' Hola ! " cried an officer in good English. 
" Lay her to or we fire ! " 

'* Who are you, and what do you want ? " 
shouted Ephraim Savage, in a voice that might 
have been heard from the bank. 

" We come in the king's name, and we want 
a party from Paris who came on board of your 
vessel at Rouen." 

"Brace back the foreyard and lay her to," 
shouted the captain. '' Drop a ladder over the 
side there and look smart ! So ! Now we are 
ready for them." 

6. The yard was swung round and the vessel 
lay quietly rising and falling on the waves. The 
boat dashed alongside, her brass cannon pointed 
to the '' Golden Rod," and her squad of marines 
with their fingers upon their triggers ready to 
open fire. They grinned and shrugged their 
shoulders when they saw that their sole op- 
ponents were three unarmed men upon the 
poop. The officer, a young active fellow, was 
on deck in an instant with his drawn sword in 
his hand. 

7. " Come up, two of you ! " he cried. " You 
stand here at the head of the ladder, sergeant. 
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Throw up a rope and you can fix it here. Keep 
awake down there, and be all ready to fire! 
You come with me, corporal. Who is captain 
of this ship ? '' 

8. '' I am, sir," said Ephraim Savage mildly. 
'' You have three runaways aboard ? " 

*' Tut I Tut ! Rimaways, are they ? I 
thought they were very anxious to be gone, 
but as long, as they paid their passage it was 
no business of mine. An old man, his daughter, 
and a young fellow about your age in some sort 
of livery." 

9. "In uniform, sir! The uniform of the 
King's Guard. Those are the folk I have come 
for." 

'' And you wish to take them back ? " 
"Most certainly." 

" Poor folk ! I am sorry for them." 
" And so am I ; but orders are orders, and 
must be done." 

10. " Quite so. Well, the old man is in his 
bunk asleep. The maid is in a cabin below. 
And the other is sleeping down the hold there, 
where we had to put him, for there is no room 
elsewhere." 

" Sleeping, you say ? We had best surprise 
him." 

" But think you that you dare do it alone ! 
He has no arms, it is true, but he is a well- 
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^ mv ftiexvd, »* , g mans c\i^^. , ^ ,^ 
^' , . V, -^v aa-aVnst ^'^ , . ^^^St he gave 

^' e ^McV. sent \>ot'^ ^ ^ the ladder 

„a dowTi on to tlie otncer beneath him. 

\:'d^no ^e Uew his whistle, and in a 

ant t\ie liatcb was back in i^^^ ^j^^^ ^^d 

oed down on each side with iron bars. 

5. Tlae sergeant had swung round at the 

1 of tlie crash ; but Amos Green, who had 

d for the movement, threw his arms about 

and hurled him overboard into the sea. 

IB same instant the boat's rone was cut, 

the ^nner a„w k ^^^®^ soused down 

cicandH-ett.w'J.^^s gun, putting out his 

f'-om the mariL'^ P"™^^^. A shower of 

^and^^'''^^ thT ^""'^^^ ^^^ough the air or 

^ ^im t/^^^^V in ^^^"^s ' but the boat was 

• ^^ ^^/Zi'^P'^ssi^^^ ^^''''^ choppy waves, 

^^^^' Tfrh- ^6 tn ^• 

^^° ^'^^^^^ ^ f^e ^^^ tugged and strained at 
T^ ^e h ^^ li:^^^^r worked like a mad- 
'<^ s^flr^ a^y ^^^^^'''^ ^^^ to replace his 
i^Qon^^to^' aV ■''^st its speed, while the 
//7^; ^^ kst '^^"•-i^ *^^ ^^'^^ every sail "btilg- 
^^firl .^ » ^X>^*^**^§""P^^"*- CJraek ! \vent 
^«>--t::. ^^^'l five little slits in tk 
*^er charge of grape \\ad 
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^eAind It, and at tlxe t\iir<3L ^lie ^a^ 
^^ iXQv range. 

,^ ^^' Half an hoixr afterwards a\ 

llTi^t ^^^i^^"^ ^it^ ^ goldex. 
«na ot It was all tlxat coixlci \>e see^ 
t)oat. ^Wider axxd -vsrider grew 
scores, broader axxd broader was 1 
of blue waters alxead ; the sn^ok^ 
like a little oIotxcI xipon the no 
and Captain Eijplxx'a^im Savage j 
with his face ^ts g-x-irxx as evei 
dancing light iix l:xi^ ^T^ety ej^es. 

"I kneiv tl:tSLt, t.lxe I^oi-d would 
own/' said lie coixij^iaoexitJj^. -"^ 1 
beak straight xxow^ «,ncZ there's no 
a dab of mud JbofcTv^fjxit tAis? ^nc/ ^;/ 
of Boston.'' 

From, " 57^43 JR^yz/^4^^s, " 3^ A. Cona^n Dc 

Bou'-en: an important town on / ma^-riXlO' : a soldi 

the dgh t ban k of t h e Seine ^ eu bo ut / sliijy^ , 

forty miles from its naoutli. Vgs- / JJja^'JSftaclr ' ^ ,f^ 
' sels of250 tons can sail up to it. / yrard long^ 7^^ t 
Sbn-fleur' : a town on tbe left / end to iiold r 
bank of the Seine, about tbirty- / whicli tbo B^f^ 
three miles below Houen. / fore^-JTS^^ - ^^d 

batch' -es: the covers for the tin^ber ^f^$t,^ / 

openings in a shij^'s deck. / to spres^d ^^ ^^ 

stai'-board ; the right side of a yard is f^^^^^ tl 

'^^l ^5°.u"€ ^'''^^^^' Savage / to tho ^^^f'jTo^ ' 
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before and behind from the top 
of the mast to keep it in its place. 

prim'-ing : the powder laid along 
the channel of a cannon to carry 
fire to the charge. 

grape '- a> cluster of small shot 
confined in a canvas bag (so 
called because it looks some- 
thing like a bunch of grapes). 

Ha'-Vre (in French Le Havre, 



the harbour): a port at the 
mouth of the Seine on its right 
bank. 

the three hills of Boston : 

Boston stands on three hilly 
peninsulas running out into 
Massachusetts Bay. The first 
settlers called the site Tremont 
(three hills). 



DICTATION. — Canon, can- 
non ; mettle, metal ; sergeant, 
surgeon. 

1. Sydney Smith was canon of 
St. Paul's. 

2. Cannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thundered. 



COMPOSITION -Make sen- 
tences about — Ephraim Savage, 



3. The sergeant is a man of 
mettle. His sword is made of 
metal. 

4. The sergeant was wounded 
and they sent for the surgeon, but 
he died ; and the Rev. Canon Brown 
read the burial service over him. 



Amos Green, Tomlinson, the gun- 
ner, the sergeant, and Boston. 



LESSON 2. 



My Bull-Dog. 

pup'-py A-por-lo Do'-ver o-be'-di-ent 

pup'-pies Woor-wich de-light'- ed re-triev'-er 
neigh'-bour Ohat'-ham prop'-er-ty per-am'-bu-la-tor 

1. One of Rose's puppies was promised to a 
neighbour. When he came for the httle fellow 
he found mother and son so fond of each other 
that he asked for the loan of Rose. He took 
them to his home, and at night locked them up 
in an out-house. By ill-luck there was in the 
out-house a double perambulator, nearly new. 
Next morning there was nothing left of it except 
the iron-work. 
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2. The lady of the house ^^^j^f 
which yvovild tear a jpera^rrio^ 
would act in the same yvay ta^sr^^^ 
who were to be put into it. ^^ ^h 
offered to me. Having- beard tbdt ^ 
dull and surly and goad for J^othif^ 
I did not want to tako him at ^r;^^ ' 
struck me that the faults for wbi(^>k^ 
got a bad name might be due ^^ >^ 
and I made up my mind to tj>>^^j^ ^ 




3. I called Ixixxx ^l^oUo, ^^^f ' 
ful of the gods. ^rxci -^^^^^^el' 
indeed, handsorixe *<« a, ^^^«^" V/ 

other people ixo ---«iS:\e aA\ 
we went out for a- xva,!*^ n ^vWa 

hind »e. with hi- "°'^:o ™-t«:\ 

one who was SLlc>Cf'^^^ ^ 

other side of the r-o^*^- 



S ir^ 

^^o 
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1^ 

f^®^-ti^^®^ not have done so, for a gentler 

i. '^^ ^^pered animal could not be found. 

^^^<^lx^f ^ting up the children, he let them 

U*^ ^^, pleased with him. My eldest son^ 

I' ^V^^**Se and" cmwling" into the kennel. 



r ^r i^ieasea with him. xvxy «i^«=^'' -^"' 

- ^, ^ ^o Coddle, was always escaping 
V M^^^**se and crawling into the kennel. 
V^^^^^ delighted, and used to sit between 
<X^ door, as if on guard. 
t:^*^ the nurse missed hina she went 
>^ t:Vw ^^e kennel, and was nearly sure to 
^>^, ^re. On her first coming she was so 
^ ^^ of Apollo that she hardly dared %o 
■^^^a-rden where his kennel was placed. 
^X^ she had been with us for a week 
^ ^ pull the dog out by the ears to get at 

* account of the thickness of his neck 
^ ^^uld always ta,ke off his collar, and 
',^^ietimes leave collar and chain, hehind 
^^^ into the road. I have more than 
^^^ the same girl run into the road after 
^g him back by the ears, put on his 
^^Ve him a sound cuff or two, and. hnndle 
^ his kennel. He knew that he had 
^ong, and so never tried to run away 

^is looks were very useful to us. The 
^as on the highway froin London to 
'^h, Chatham, and Dover ; and. the number 



•I 



to 



most past belief. :&^t a.^?''^'^^ ^^ ^ 

back to the liiglxwa^y a.S^^-> ^^^^ ^^ h« 
c f\ K -• , r "^-^^^^^ «cs soon aj 

^8 Once A^poYlc^'^ Xool^^ 1^^ ^^ ,„ 

take. A friexxcL Tcxsl<3L -vsra^TXs^eti to see 
brought Ms t-wvo <3Lo^s -witli him. 
arrived I liapx>en.e<i to Toe ou.fc, and w] 
back I saw tlxe Iz-aato cLogs lying in i 
door. I wexxt Til> tlao stejis and spoi 
They were ^po^it^e, Toxat not knowing 
the master of tti^ liovxs^, they would 
come near enoviglx to x-essi^cli bell or kni 
I had to go roxxxicl l^y tlie t>£tck: door. 

9. ^Ve liad loeen sitting- talking for 
when my m.otlxe>r j>oirxtec3 to a man 
walking badc^Ararcis and forwards in 
watching the honse. I5y and bj she 
it was her brother, and so it proved i 
had come from London to see us. 
reached the door the two dog^s wou 
him pass, so he did as I did —he wen 
fiJ? other way. But when he enterec 
the otner >v<*^. i,^ r The very] 
garden there wa,s ^pallo^ Tb- ex y J 

fog was too «.x.ch i^^^^^'^ i^rt the 
the road to wait till sa^^ ^^i^mer. 

10. Apollo ^%« ^^^^^/w^lk,in 
day we had been for «; ^^^f ^^a,! bath. 
of which he had taken s^^ 
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rolled in the dust afterwards, so that he 
pretty sight. We happened to pass o^ 
pond, partiv covered with weeds. ^ 
an was standing on the bank, throwing 
-headed cane into the water for his aog 
^ handsome retriever — to fetch, 
^t last the cane was thrown too far tne 
^ead dragged it under the water, and it 
^^se again. The retriever failed to hna 
'§•** he was sent in again and again. 
*s^ed me to let him try, but I would not 
^®«tleman was about to leave. Then 1 
^ ^ thought my dog could find the cane. 
^®^» not being in the best temper at the 
^' looked with scorn at Apollo, growled 
FK ^*^der his breath, and turned away. 
j^«Oia I just nodded my head, and Apollo 
^^**iself into the water. Rearing his 
^'^li as possible, to take his bearings, he 
^*S"lit for the spot where the cane had 
^**^ he paused a moment, took another 
. i*ound, and dived. Soon he rose 

*^ the cane in his mouth, and so 
Ashore. The ow^ner praised hin^ very 
^■^ stooped to take his property. But 
^"^'-^Id give it up to nobody except me. 
, ^i«*.d him for some years, and never 
-*~*^r more gentle arid obedient. I never 
tile whip, and never knew him to dis- 
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obey. Ir^c3.€^«^, ^^^ ^^^^ 3, ^ar 

nient thstxi. ^n^y -i^t^o 5. ^-^— ^^^^ 
OOMPOSXTXOTSX. ^^-^- 

divine' -ly ^^^i^aa.' --fc«»^-^^^ • n 

Slxe ^^"^^^a-s x-eadytobre 

Xle>x- ^^^^\^^ Xxia. away from 1 

^Afc^xx<3- ^"^ Ixer claws, poor 

&Yx^ ^^^^^^^ f«-r too proud t, 

:^^t, ^^^^ i^er bead und^.. 

3Yxe. ^^^^^r^tenaed to be^^.^ 



2- 



-^"^ ^ irx arm with . ' 

^4^ la.rl*. _„„n tenner "P (o ^ 1 

/^^iSri^ they iarfi^, %^ 



3- 









^Vi^ulP :^^^^l^^.J*«e crest, 
OtW ^^^*^ ^ni^. ;« do tieir best 






And the peopie stood of '^^'»; 
To hear that vvonder/h/ ^ ^^^«s 

6. The nightingale d/^ not ^^^^^" 
She only sang to the sS*"^' 
Her song ascended ti^^j.^ ^^ ' 

And there she fixed h^l 
The people that stood Z ^•^®^- 
She knew but httie ZT 

Andthistalehasan^oraj"; 
Ifyou'JJ try and find itl,^^"^^' 



out. 
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Saun'-ter-ing : walking idly. 
Snick'-er : to laugh slyly. 






are named m "The Siixgl:ng "LesA 

Thick-Skinneci /\.nima\s. "TV^^ ^^^ 

aei-i-cate pen'-o--bra.i>o o-norm'-oixa ^.o-o ' 
spe -cial-ly cii-roo'--bioixs im-perv'-i-oixs xiii-, 
1. All t\x& SLXiixrxals of this groii^ 
thick rouglx Ixidos, and. are tlievefoi 
as thick-skixxxxed aixixnals. Some, 
known aro tlxo Ixorse, SAvine, liippo 
noceros arxd tlxo elephant. Of these 
has the thickest skin. The horse a 
may be seexx everjr dety, and a visi 
would enable you to ixxake the ace 
the others. 

2. The elephant is the largest 
animals, etixci is exceeded in size 
whale. It is found in the ^i^^ ^^ 
and Africa. An elephant ^''^"^^J 
ten feet in heig-hf;, and is ^^^^ .^^^gaii 
ance, as its enormous bc?dX ^ ^^ fee 
are short and very thiak^ ^rxcl 
and clixxnsy. ^^ the ^^ 

3. In spite of its gre^^ ^^f^^^^^^' 
move throug-A dense for-^^^ ^^ 
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less tread ; for though its hoofs are very broad at 
the bottom, they consist of a large number of 
horny plates, which act as springs, and so 
deaden the sound of its tread. 

4. The head of the elephant is armed with 
two long ivory tusks, which vary in size and 
weight. A good pair of tusks may weigh as 




A BABY ELEPHANT. 



much as eighty or even a hundred pounds, and 
they are very valuable, as the ivory is in great 
demand for making knife - handles and many 
other things. 

5. The most extraordinary part of an elephant 
is its trunk, which is so strong that it can lift 
logs of woods or uproot young trees» while it is 
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SO wonderfully coTxst,r\xcte<l t\ia\> \\>a t< 
Celicate as that of tlxe \iTima,Tx Yvaxvd. 
^p the smallest se>e><ls, or evexv a, pm 
Though in its rago tlxe elepUant caw 
with its trunk ^na. Aaslx liixxi \\f 
gi'ound, the same tru.n'k: -will pick: w 
»iay toddle in its i>ELtli, axicl <ieposit 
as gently as tlie inost carefvxl nurse 
6. Not only- is the trvxnlc so s 
Structure is so oomp>lex: that the 
lengthen or shox'ten it at its ^vill, 
all directions. ^^y its aid it can j: 
fruit from tall trees or frora the 
convey water to its moutli. Fur 
phant breathes throu^li its trunk, i 
run through its ^v%rlxolG length. ^Vt 
its trunk the elepbetrxt would ixeith. 
drink from the x>ool^ a,iid strea,ms 
the tufts of gvetss. Even if it knelt 
to get its montli close to the groun 
tusks would prev^ent it from grazing oi 
7. Its skin is so thick theit tiie bn 
be armed with a very heavy ^un, j»«« ^ 
that have heen specially hardened co i 
its tough hide. Though the skin i^ ^ ^^^ 
not impervious to ticks, which ^5^^^.^^t 
deeply into it; and the eleph^mt '^ ^rx i 
i\iQ attention of birds which ali^^^ 
miked upon its enemies. 
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8. The ears of the African elephant are often 
so large that it is no unusual sight to see the 
drivers taking shelter under them from the rain. 

9. The elephant is naturally wary and revenge- 
ful, and often displays great courage. It feeds 
at night, generally upon the plains ; and returns 
to the thick jungle or forest, where it rests and 
sleeps by day. It lives upon vegetable food, 
and prefers long grass and sedges, or the tender 
shoots of the bamboo. Sometimes a herd of 
elephants will swoop down at night upon the 
rice fields, where they do great damage by 
trampling down the crops and eating the young 
plants. 

10. Though the elephant is so clumsy, it can 
travel very quickly through the thickest of un- 
dergrowth, and can easily scramble over rocky 
and broken ground, in places where a horse can 
follow only with the greatest difficulty. 



"the Zoo": the Zoological (Jar- 
dens in London, which contain 
a very fine collection of wild 
beasts. 

make the ac-quaint'-ance of: 
come to know. 



de-pOS'-it: place. 
COm'-plez : made up of many 
parts. 

pen'-e-trate : pierce. 

im-perv'-i-OUS - allowing nothing 
to pass through. 



DICTATION.— exceed, pro- 
ceed, suc-ceed, pre-cede, re-cede, 
inter-cede, con -cede. 

1. Your absence must not exceed 
an hour. 

2. When our rest had exceeded 
an hour we proceeded on our way. 



3. If at first you don't succeed, 
try, try again. 

4. We had now gone too far to 
recede. 

5. Precede and I will follow. 

6. If you intercede for me he 
may concede a little. 



COMPOSITION. — Make sen- I Nouns :— Elephant, hoofs, trunk, 
tences containing the following | ears, skin, tusks. 



-^^r^ t^"^^:^'^y^ 



^SillP 
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happily in the sunshine, all unconscious of 
danger. The mothers now spread out and now 
closed their big ears, and caressed their young 
ones as the* little creatures cuddled beneath 
them. It was a charming scene of domestic life. 
Perfect silence reigned around, and we all re- 
mained as quiet as possible. 

3. " We refrained from shooting any of the 
animals because of the young ones ; but at last 
we were obliged to think of pursuing our 
journey, and as the elephants were right in our 
way, we were compelled to drive them off. The 
herd now showed signs of excitement, flapping 
their great ears, and uprearing their curved 
trunks, whilst the young ones crept beneath 
their mothers' bodies. The herd now quickened 
their pace and tramped off, soon disappearing 
from our sight, whilst we resumed our march.'' 

4. The same traveller relates an adventure 
with an elephant. **In the morning only one 
elephant remained in the lake, the other having 
disappeared during the night. So the Count had 
the canvas boat made ready, intending either to 
shoot the elephant from it, or to drive him 
ashore. 

5. " Qualla and two other men went out in 
the boat, trying to drive the elephant out of the 
water. The elephant, however, did not budge an 
inch ; but went on quietly rooting up water- 
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weeds with his trunk, and now and then sprink- 
ling water over his wounds. He did not seem 
to notice the boat or the men in it, and was 
equally regardless of the bullets he received in 
his body. 

6. " But all at once the men jumped over- 
board ; for the elephant, which had appeared to 
be rooted to the spot, suddenly charged with the 
greatest fury, dashing the water around him 
into foam. In the twinkling of an eye he was 
upon the fragile craft, which he first shoved 
before him for a little distance, and then seized 
with his trunk. He shook it, crushed it, tossed 
it about, and then flung it aside. 

7. '' Finally, without taking the slightest 
further notice of the men, who were diving close 
to him, or of the shots which Qualla continued 
to fire, he marched with slow and stately steps 
through the water and disappeared round a 
headland." 

8. In India the elephant is caught and tamed. 
He then becomes quiet and docile, and very 
fond of his driver. He is a striking feature of 
all state ceremonies, as with a howdah upon his 
back, filled with gaily clad natives, he moves 
slowly and grandly on. 

9. Elephants are so carefully trained that 
hunters ride upon them when they go tiger 
hunting. Sometimes the tiger springs upon the 
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elephant in its endeavours to reach the hunter ; 
but the elephant will endure the most furious 
biting and scratching, and does not flinch. * If, 
however, he can once get the tiger beneath his 
feet, he takes his revenge by trampling his 
savage foe to death. 

10. In some countries elephants are trained 
to do useful work. In the timber yards of Ran- 
goon, elephants may be seen moving great logs 
from place to place, and carefully piling them 
one upon another into stacks. 

11. Elephants have good memories, particu- 
larly for wrongs that may have been inflicted 
upon them. Many stories are told of the 
strange manner in which they will bide their 
time, and take their revenge upon any one who 
has injured them. 

12. In order to test the memory of his 
elephant, a man once gave him a sandwich of 
bread and butter, thickly covered with cayenne 
pepper. He then waited for six weeks, and at 
the end of that time again visited the animal. 
He fondled him and played with him as he 
had been accustomed to do, and for some time 
all went well. He began to think the elephant 
had forgotten all about the fiery sandwich, when 
suddenly the elephant filled his trunk with muddy 
water, and drenched his owner from head to 
foot. 
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cer'-e-mon-ies •• ^^""^^^ proces-. 
how'-dah: a seat feed on a 

elephant's back. . ^ ^f 

Ean'-goon: the chief port 



un-COn'-SCioUS : knowing ncth 

ing of. 
do-mes'-tic : homely. 
fra'-gile: easily broken. 
do'-clle : easily taught. 



Burmah. 



COMPOSITION— Tell in your own words the story told in para- 
graph 12. 

LESSON 6. 

Jeannette and Jo. 

Jean-nette' com-plain'-ing la-ment'-ing decline 
de-spair' weath'-er de-pend'-ed splen'-dour 

1. Two girls I know— Jeannette and Jo, 

And one is always moping ; 
The other lassie, come what may. 
Is ever bravely hoping. 

2. Beauty of face and girlish grace 

Are theirs, for joy or sorrow ; 
Jeannette takes brightly every day. 
And Jo dreads each to-morrow. 

3. One early morn they watched the dawn — 

I saw them stand together ; 
Their whole day's sport, 'twas very plain, 
Depended on the weather. 

4. '' 'Twill storm ! " cried Jo. Jeannette spoke 

low : 
'' Yes, but 'twill soon be over ". 
And, as she spoke, the sudden sho^^^ 
Came, beating down the clover. 
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5. ''I told you SO ! " cried angry Jo : 

*' It always is a-raining ! " 
Then hid her face in dire despair, 
Lamenting and complaining. . 

6. But sweet Jeannette, quite hopeful yet, — 

I tell it to her honour, — 
Looked up and waited till the sun 
Came streaming in upon her. 

7. The broken clouds sailed off in crowds, 

Across a sea of glory. 
Jeannette and Jo ran, laughing, in — 
Which ends my simple story. 

8. Joy is divine. Come storm, come shine, 

The hopeful are the gladdest ; 
And doubt and dread, children, believe, 
Of all things are the saddest. 

9. In morning's light, let youth be bright ; 

Take in the sunshine tender ; 
Then, at the close, shall life's decline 
Be full of sunset splendour. 

10. And ye who fret, try, like Jeannette, 
To shun all weak complaining ; 
And not, like Jo, cry out too soon — 
" It always is a-raining ! " 

Mary Mapes Dodge. 
{From the ** Century Magazine/' by permission.) 




rat-tan' 



con-ceale 



-ty 




LESSOR? •?• 

Catching a" ex-oep'-*^°? „ 

de-term'-i^f oonW"^;- 

as-8iBt'-«*^''f toV-et-abAj 

di-a'-me-te^ 
nu-.raer-oiis 

ar-rang® *** 
^ad'-i-ness 
de-soend'-ed 



sub' se-qtt®^* 
tre-xnendZ-ous 

** read'-i-iie^, effect' -^-8^-1^ 

- de-scend'-ea ^^^^^^ returned 

:. «,l.out mid-day t^e ^^^^ ^ the 

i^^xxd a herd abotit n ^^ ^ oft 

^^e were all ready,^ ^^^^ ^^^,,,ting 
.^^, xnomeivt's delay, j^u^^bearers. 



..xxd a herd abo^^^ ' ^^d we set on 
^e were all ready, ^^^,,,ting 

-o>ther, myself, fo^ ^f%hom carried a 
.-fc,y lAoormen, eaclx o 
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coil of finely-twisted rope made of thongs of raw 
deer's hide ; these ropes were each twenty yards 
in length, and about an inch in diameter. 

2. Having skirted the borders of the tank 
for about three miles, we turned into the forest, 
and continued our route through alternate open 
and thick forest, until we at length reached 
a rough open country. Here we met the 
watchers, who reported the herd to be a few 
hundred paces from us in some patches of thick 
jungle. Taking the wind, we carefully ap- 
proached their position. 

3. The ground was very rough, being a 
complete city of ant-hills about two feet high ; 
these were overgrown with grass, giving the 
open country an appearance of a vast church- 
yard of turf graves. Among these tumps grew 
numerous small clusters of bushes, above which 
we shortly discovered the flapping ears of the 
elephants ; they were slowly feeding towards 
the more open ground. 

4. It was a lovely afternoon, the sky was 
covered with a thin gray cloud, and the sun had 
little or no power. Hiding behind a bush, we 
watched the herd for some time, until they had 
all quitted the bushes and were well out in the 
open. There were two elephants facing us ; and 
the herd, which consisted of seven, were toler- 
ably close together, with the exception of one, 



J 
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who was about thirty yards apart from the main 
body ; this fellow we determined to catch. We 
therefore arranged that our gun-bearers and four 
rope-carriers should accompany us, while the 
remaining portion of our party should lie in 
reserve to come to our assistance when required, 
as so large a body of men could not possibly 
stalk the herd without being discovered. 

5. Falling upon our hands and knees, we 
crept between the grassy ant-hills towards the 
two leading elephants, who were facing us. The 
wind was pretty brisk, and the ant-hills con- 
cealed us till we were within seven paces of our 
game. The two leaders then both dropped dead 
to the front shot, and the fun began. The guns 
were so well handed up, that we knocked over 
the six elephants before they had given us a run 
of twenty yards, and we all closed up and ran 
under the tail of the retreating elephant that we 
had devoted to the ropes. He was going at 
about seven miles an hour ; we therefore had no 
difficulty in keeping up with him, as we could 
run between the ant-hills much faster than he 
could. The ropes \yere in readiness, and with 
great dexterity, one of the Moormen slipped a 
noose over one of his hind feet, as he raised it 
from the ground ; and drawing it tight, he 
dropped his coil. 

6. We all halted, and allowed the elephant 
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to run out his length of line ; this he soon did, 
and the rope trailed after him like a long snake, 
we all following at about the centre of the 
length of rope, or twenty paces behind him. 
He was making for the jungle, which was not 
far distant, and we were running him like a 
pack of hounds ; but keeping a gun in readiness, 
lest he should turn and charge. He at length 
reached the wooded bank of a dry river, and 
thick rattan jungle bordered the opposite side; 
he thought he was safe, and he plunged down 
the crumbling bank. 

7. We were a little too quick for him, by 
taking a double turn round a tree with the 
slack end of the rope just as he descended the 
bank ; the effect of this was to bring him to a 
sudden standstill, and the stretching of the hide 
rope threw him upon his knees. He recovered 
himself at once, and used every effort to break 
away ; tightening the rope to its utmost length, 
he suddenly lifted up his tied leg and threw his 
whole weight forward. 

8. Any but a hide rope must have given 
way, but this stretched like a harp-string, and 
at every effort to break it, the hide threw him 
upon his head, and the sudden contraction after 
the fall jerked his leg back to its full length. 

9. After many vain, but tremendous efforts to 
free himself, he turned his rage upon liis pursuers. 
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and charged every one right and left ; but he was 
safely tied, and we took some little pleasure in 
teasing him. He had no more chance than a 
fly in a spider's web. As he charged in one 
direction, several nooses were thrown round his 
hind legs ; then his trunk was caught in a slip- 
knot, then his fore legs, then his neck, and the 
ends of all these ropes being brought together 
and hauled tight, he was effectually hobbled. 

10. This had taken some time to effect (about 
half an hour), and we now commenced a species 
of harness to enable us to drive him to the village. 

11. The first thing was to secure his trunk 
by tying it to one of his fore legs ; this leg was 
then fastened with a slack rope to one of his 
hind legs, which prevented him from taking a 
longer stride than about two feet ; his neck was 
then tied to his other fore leg, and two ropes 
were made fast to both his fore and hind legs ; 
the ends of these ropes being manned by thirty 
men. 

12. When we had completed these arrange- 
ments, he was released from the ties which 
hobbled him, and we commenced the task of 
driving him towards the village, a distance of 
five miles. The only method of getting him 
along was to keep two men to tease him in 
front, by shouting and waving cloths before his 
face ; he immediately charged these fellows, 
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who, of course, ran in the right direction for 
the village, and by doing this over and over 
again we reached the borders of the tank by 
nightfall. We were still at least two miles from 
the village, and we were therefore obliged to 
tie him to a tree for the night. 

13. The next morning we succeeded in driving 
him to the village. He was a fine elephant, but 
not full grown, and for this reason he had been 
selected from the herd for capture, as they are 
more valuable at this particular period of their 
growth, being easily rendered docile. He was 
about sixteen years of age ; and by starving for 
two days, and subsequent gentle treatment, the 
natives mounted and rode him on the third day 
of his capture, taking the precaution, however, 
of first securing his trunk. 
From " Bifle and Hound in Ceyhriy' by Sir Samuel Baker. 



Moor'-men: "Moors," Mahome- 

dan settlers in Ceylon. 
al-ter'-nate : in turns. 

tATring the wind - going so that 

the wind should not blow from 

them to the elephants. 
tumps ' heaps of earth. 
tol'-er-ab-ly : rather, pretty. 
de-vot'-ed to the ropes :. made 

up our minds to catch with the 

ropes. 



COMPOSITION. 

Answer the following questions 
by complete sentences : — 

(1) Of whom was the party 
made up ? 



dex-ter'-i-ty: skill. 

rat-tan' : a kind of cane. 

COn-trac'-tion > shortening, tight- 
ening. 

hob'-bled : tied by the feet. 

tank : in Ceylon and other coun- 
tries water is stored up in ponds 
or lakes which are called tanks. 

sub'-se-quent: after. 

pre-cau'-tion : care. 



(2) Of what was the herd made 
up? 

(3) How many elephants were 
shot? 

(4) How was the last elephant 
caught ? 



Si^n SB-^io-^^ ,.tbev being a bit 

pert;, fottn'^eVere ^""^e^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^T X^ 
PiighL TUe5^^^,ueB 'jf ^.racked waUs and 
«o taat two t-^^^, ^itlx 
— «>rEcl tlu^t ^11 the old ^ 

^» Tlie ^7^ , also ^^ ii.verybo<^iy 

^ ill >*'*■ Uon«^*' ,^ T?oK dvuuW, 

^^ vory an^^^e y^^ Mr Bo^^evs Nvev.t 



pi 
so 

roof. 
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in the large window had been broken during the- 
night. 

4. " Ha ! perhaps Fox has broken my win- 
dows in revenge for my refusing to let him the 
shop," said Mr. Somers ; and many of the neigh- 
bours, who knew Fox's spiteful nature, thought 
that this was one of his tricks. 

5. A boy of about twelve years old, however, 
stepped forward and said: ''I don't like Mr. 
Fox, I'm sure, for once he beat me when he was 
drunk, but still he should not be blamed for 
what he has not done ; and he could not have 
broken these windows last night, because he 
was six miles off. He slept at his cousin's, and 
he has not yet come home, so I do not think 
that he can know anything of the matter." 

6. The squire was pleased with the fairness 
of the boy, and, noticing that he looked in 
eagerly at the staircase when the door was 
opened, he asked him whether he would like to 
go over the house. 

" Yes, sir," said the boy, '' I should like to." 
** In with you, then," said Mr. Somers. 

7. The boy ran up the stairs. He went 
from room to room with great dehght. When 
he got into the garret he was startled by a 
fluttering noise overhead, and, looking up, he 
saw a white pigeon, which began to fly round 
and round the room till it found its way out to 
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•the staircase. The carpenter was speaking to 
Mr. Somers on the landing, and the moment he 
saw the pigeon he cried : " There he is ! There 
is he that has done all the damage to the win- 
dow ; but he's down for it now ; we have him 
safe, and I'll wring his neck at once ! " 




8. "O don't wring his neck," said the boy, 
who came running out of the garret ; '^ he didn't 
break the window, / did." 

'' You ? " asked the squire ; " and how came 
you to do it ? " 

'' If you will step into the garret, sir, I will 
show you." 
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9. Mr. Somers went into the garret, and the 
boy pointed to a pane of glass that was broken 
in a small window over-looking a piece of waste 
ground, on which the children of the village used 
to play. 

'*When we were playing there last night," 
he said, " I threw my ball and could not find it. 
I have just found it lying on this heap of shav- 
ings. I must have broken this window, and 
through it the pigeon entered, for here's one of 
his white feathers sticking to the glass." 

10. *'Yes," said the carpenter, "and in the 
shop there's plenty of his feathers, so it was 
the pigeon which broke that window, right 
enough." 

'*But he could not have got in if I had 
not broken the other," said the boy eagerly. 
''I can earn sixpence a day, and I will pay 
for all the mischief. The pigeon belongs to a 
neighbour, and I would not have him killed for 
anything." 

11. "Take the pigeon and carry it back to 
your neighbour, my honest lad," said Mr. 
Somers. *'I forgive it all the mischief it has 
done for your sake. And do you keep all the 
sixpences you earn." 

"That's what he never did yet," said the 
carpenter ; " every farthing he gets goes into the 
pockets of his poor father and mother." 
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DICTATION. 

1. Honest, bonesty, hour, hourly, 
honour, honourable, dishonour, 
dishonourable, heir, heiress. 

2. Wring, wrong, write, wretch, 
wrap, wrangle, wreath, wreck, 
wren, wrench, wrestle, wrist, 
wrinkle, wright, writhe. 

3. He is an honest and honour- 
able man. 

4. His honour rooted in dis- 
honour stood. 



6. The boy said he would wring 
the neck of the wren, but he did 
not like a wrench of his own wrist. 

6. Pain made the poor wretch 
writhe and moan. 

7. The wheel- wright will write 
to the heir. 

8. You may wrestle for fun, but 
you must not wrangle. 

9. That paper is full of wrinkles, 
but it will do to wrap the parcel. 

10. The boat left the wreck an 
hour ago. 



COMPOSITION.— What Ad- tenants ? Apply two other 

jectives are used in paragraphs 1 suitable Adjectives to each of 

and 2 to qualify pigeon, walls, the Noims. 
roof, cottages, houses, shop, 

LESSON 9. 
The White Pigeon. — Part II. 

plag'ue nat'-ur-al ter-e-graph rob'-ber-y 

seized es-pe'-cial-ly bor'-rowed oon'-sta-bles 

threat'-en car'-ri-er mes'-sa-ges man'-aged 

1. The boy's name was Frank Noble. When 

he had gone the squire asked the carpenter 

about him, and heard that his parents had not 

Jong settled in Somerton. They used to keep a 

farm ; but, the cattle plague having carried off 

their cows, they were unable to pay their rent, 

ana li^dnow opened a small shop in the village. 

lik^d^Frlk^''^^^ "^^^ ^^ ^^^"^^ ^"""^ everybody 

saiH i-i^^T^ ' ''Jle will get on in the world," 

o^^^^^y'^ZTv' " because he is never in idle 

two feetWh /!^^ known him since he was 

Uq 'y ^ ' ^^^ never known ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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2. Mr. Somers was so pleased with this 
account that he made up his mind to help the 
Nobles. Meanwhile Frank had taken the white 
pigeon to the woman who owned it. But she 
would not take it. " You have saved its life, 
and I'll make you a present of it," she said. 

3. Frank thanked her, carried the bird home, 
and soon grew very fond of it. He was so kind 
to it that it lost all fear, and would hop about 
the kitchen, and eat off the same plate as the 
dog. As he now wanted to know more about 
pigeons, he borrowed a book of Natural History, 
and by reading it he found that his was a carrier 
pigeon. 

4. Frank lived before the day of railways 
and telegraphs. A bird which could take a 
message faster than any horse could gallop was 
therefore very useful then, and the boy thought 
he would try to train his pigeon. It took him a 
long time, but he managed it in the end. 

5. Frank's pigeon became the talk of the 
country round, and the neighbours sometimes 
borrowed it to take notes for them. A gang of 
thieves to which Fox belonged heard of it, and 
they thought that it would be very useful to 
them. So young Fox, a fellow of nineteen, was 
sent to buy it. 

6. But Frank would not part with his white 
pigeon, especially after young Fox began to 
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threaten and bully him. When the thieves were 
told this one of them said : *' Very well, if we 
can't have it by fair means, we'll have it by 
Foul " ; and, sure enough, a few days afterwards 
the bird was missing. 

7. The gang at first took it to a part of the 




country some way off Somerton, and taught it to 
carry messages for them there. Then, when 
they thought that it had forgotten its old home 
and its old master, they ventured to use it 
nearer Somerton. 

8. They sent it with a note to Fox's cousin, 
whom they wanted to join them in a robbery. 
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But the pigeon flew straight to the Nobles' 
house, and tapped at the kitchen window as it 
used to do. Frank ran with the greatest joy to 
let it in. ''O father/' he cried, ''here's the 
white pigeon come back ; I must run and show 
it to mother." 

. 9. At this instant the pigeon spread its 
wings, and Frank saw under one of them a dirty 
piece of paper. He opened it, and he opened 
his eyes also as he read : '' Meet me at Crooked 
Billet, twelve to-night. Bring pistols. Squire 
away from home. — C. F." 

10. " Why," cried Frank, " they are going to 
rob Mr. Somers!" 

"Yes," said his father, ''the note must mean 
that ; let us go and warn him." Before they set 
out, however, they shut up the pigeon that it 
might be seen by no one but themselves. 

11. Mr. Somers sent for the constables, and 
armed the servants. The thieves came about one 
o'clock, and easily broke into a house where every 
one seemed asleep. But as soon as they had 
entered they were seized and marched off* to gaol. 

12. Neither Frank nor his father would take 
any money from Mr. Somers, so he said : " Will 
you, my good lad, trust me with your white 
pigeon for a few days ? " 

*' Yes, sir, and welcome," answered the boy. 

13. A few days afterwards the squire called at 



t\ieli^o\>les' ho«se and bade father ar.^ 
tivThey followed h,„, tin tWsTotr'°"°^ 
^be xvew shop. The carpe^,^^ ^^ « ^od opposite 
sign which was covered with a bit of o«^«^ "P a 
^ 14. " Go up the ladder, ^.-^^ ' ?, ,!f^P«t 
Somers to Erank, ''and pmj ^^^^ ^. said Mr. 
for it hangs quite crooked. There ^^''^'^^'' 
straight, so pull off the carpet and ' i"^^^ '^ ^ 
what is under." ^®^ ^ see 

The boy obeyed^ and saw a wh.Y 
painted on the sign, with the name ofZ ?^^''" 
large letters underneath. JNobie in 

15. " Take care you do not fajj ^ , , 
your neck," called out the squire. "Com i *^ 

and wish your father joy of being master of r' 
new shop, the White Pigeon. And I y^i V ^. 
joy of having such a son as you are." ^ "^ 

COMPOSITION.-Make sen- I truthful, unselfish r-T. 
tenoes showing why you think dnstrious oiever, and in. 

Frank Noble was fair, brave, | , 

LESSON 10. 

The Wives of Brixham. 
A True Story, 
cau'-tious-ly Brix'-ham ass-aes'-in ore' «,• 
stea'-di-ly fler'-cer ft^^ner-al shiV 'r^ 

lei'-sure-ly tu'-mult stag'-ger-ing gran' d^^ 
1. You see the gentle water 
How silently it floats, 
How cautiously, how steadily 
It moves the sleepy boats ; 
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And all the little loops of pearl 

It strews along the sand, 
Steal out as leisurely as leaves 

When summer is at hand. 

2. But you know it can be angry 

And thunder from its rest 
When the stormy taunts of winter 

Are lying at its breast ; 
And if you like to listen, 

And draw your chairs around, 
I'll tell you what it did one night 

When you were sleeping sound. 

3. The merry boats of Brixham 

Go out to search the seas ; 
A staunch and sturdy fleet are they, 

Who love a swinging breeze ; 
And before the woods of Devon, 

And the silver cliffs of Wales, 
You may see, when summer evenings fall, 

The light upon their sails. 

4. But when the year grows darker. 

And gray winds hunt the foam. 
They go back to little Brixham, 

And ply their toil at home : 
And thus it chanced one winter's night. 

When a storm began to roar, 
That all the men were out at sea. 

And all the wives on shore. 
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*THEY HEAPED A GREAT FIRE ON THE FIEK." 
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5. Then as the wind grew fiercer, 

The women's cheeks grew white, — 
It was fiercer in the twilight. 

And fiercest in the night ; 
The strong clouds set themselves like ice 

Without a star to melt, 
The blackness of the darkness 

Was darkness to be felt. 

6. The storm like an assassin 

Went on its wicked way, 
And struck a hundred boats adrift 

To reel about the bay. 
They meet, they crash, — God help the men ! 

God give a moment's light ! 
There is nothing but the tumult. 

And the tempest, and the night. 

7. The men on shore were anxious, — 

They dreaded what they knew ; 
What do you think the women did ? 

Love taught them what to do ! 
Outspake a wife : " We've beds at home. 

We'll burn them for a light. 
To guide our husbands home again ! 

We want no more to-night." 

8. They took the grandame's blanket. 

Who shivered, and bade them go ; 
They took the baby's pillow. 
Who could not say them no : 
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I^ITER^-^ 



And they heaped a great fire ^ ^ 

If they were heaping a bonur^^ 
Or only a funeral pile. 

9. And, fed with precions food, tii^ ^^^^ 

Shone bravely on the black. 
Till a cry rang throngb the peopie_ 

" A boat is coming back "- 
Staggering dimly through the fog-^ 

Come shapes of fear and doubt ; 
But when the first prow strikes the ^{^j.^ 

Cannot you hear them shout ? 

10. Then all along the breadth of flame 

Dark figures shrieked and ran, 
With *' Child ! here comes your father ! " 

Or '' Wife, is this your man ? '" 
And faint feet touch the welcome stone, 

^nd wait a little while, 
AncJ kisses drop from frozen lips 

'j^oo tired to speak or smile. 

11. So one by one, they struggled in, 

'^11 that the sea would spare ; 
We ^^ ^^^ reckon through our tears 

rpjie names that were not there : 
But bO"^^ went home without a bed, 

^s^\i&^ all the tale was told, 
Who ^ere too cold with sorrow 

To k^^^w ^^ night was cold. 
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12. And this is what the men must do 
Who work in wind and foam ; 
And this is what the women bear 
Who watch for them at home ; 
So when you see a Brixham boat 

Go out to face the gales, 
Think of the love that travels 
Like light upon her sails. 

** Poems Written for a Child.'* 



lei'-sure-ly: slowly. 

Brix'-ham : a little port on Tor- 
bay in Devonshire. It is the 
place where William III. landed 
on 5th, November 1688. 



ass-ass' -in : murderer. 

fii'-ner-al pile: a fire which in 
some parts of the world is used 
to bum the bodies of the dead. 

prow : the fore part of a ship. 



COMPOSITION.— TeU in your own words what the women of Brix- 
ham did and why they did it. 

LESSON 11. 
The Story of Grace Darling.— Part I. 



For'-far-shire 
Mont-rose' 
Long'-stone 
Dun-dee' 



aw'-fiil 
paa'-sen-gers 
North-um'-ber-land 
Shields 



al-to-geth'-er 
en-gin-eers' 
oar'-go 
res'-cue 



1. On the evening of Wednesday, 5th Sep- 
tember, 1838, the steamship "Forfarshire" left 
Hull, with a cargo of iron for Dundee. The 
day had been quite fine, with a light breeze 
blowing from the south ; but on Thursday the 
weather changed altogether, and at midnight a 
fearful storm was raging around the whole north 
coast, the wind having shifted to the north-west. 
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2. On the morning of Friday, the 7th, a 
sloop from Montrose, bound for South Shields, 
sighted a small boat struggling hard with the 
big waves, which every moment seemed about 
to swamp her. The sloop went to the rescue ; 
and in spite of the heavy seas, the men in the 
little boat were at last got on board. 

3. They were seven in all ; and they believed 
themselves to be all that were saved of the crew 
and passengers of the '' Forfarshire," which was 
then lying a total wreck on Longstone, one of 
the Fame Islands. 

4. While still in the Hmnber, and not 
twenty miles from Hull, one of the ship's boilers 
was found to be leaking, but the captain would 
not turn back. He had it patched up as well 
as he could, and the vessel kept on her way, 
though very slowly, not passing between the 
Fame Islands and the mainland till Thursday 
evening. 

5. When the gale came on the leak grew 
worse than ever, and very soon the other two 
boilers were found to have holes in them. 
Through these the water rushed out almost as 
fast as it was pumped in, so filling the place 
with steam and hot water that the stokers could 
not get to the fires. 

6. Still the steamer struggled on, though 
with great difficulty, for the sea was running 



Tc»y this time. A^ ''^"^^^^r.^ 

^ t,^^ Head, whenth "'^^^'^ifi-h. ^'^• 

^ not tar on. s., ^ ^,-^^e sh,v 

ils were spread the ^ P 

-fclaat she raigln j,^,^ ^^he '^7 

t,Xae rocks; and Us k^^^'ore t^^^ ^as p^. 
^^1, sho drifted f^^^ '^he ti^J^^ §-aie a^"".^ 

..f rain .ere ,^n^, ^ -a« g^^^d 

^^^£2! was a thick fo^. «=" "*Hcl i^ ^'^^nd j,-^^^ 

t^-^o tit three o'cloclj^" , ^^^^^ ^f the 

,^^ a little way ^^ J'^ Hois^ ^^ ^ 

-» .:e^-fc they were boi ^- Tk ^^' ^hiniJ 

S^^ --- ^'''': ^«land. ^, ^^ «^ one Z 

"'"^^ *^^^^>% in ^^t Of ^.'''^P Of bare « ^ 
^^ i,-.:,x. wail be4;^^^l all' ^^^^^ only^n " 

^-^l^ cnpt,-, ^ *-k<^ oa^:^^ --the. 

^^3.^ .Ue .hip ;^^of ,j^^ not to go 

^^ tl30 J«J.tnd^' th^^ .^^^farshire"..;^ 

-'^ Pot T''^""^- It 
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hopeless here, for the vessel would not answer to 
her helm. On she drove in the darkness, nearer 
and nearer came the sound of the breakers, and 
those on board grew mad with fear and despair. 
Women wailed and shrieked ; the captain's wife 
clung to him weeping ; the crew lost all order, 
and thought of nothing but their own safety. 

11. Between half -past three and four with a 
grinding crash the ship was flung heavily against 
a huge rock. 

12. In the awful moments which followed, 
five of the crew managed to lower one of the 
boats and push off in her. The mate swung 
himself over the side, and reached her; and a 
passenger, rushing up from the cabin, and seeing 
the boat already three yards from the ship, 
cleared the space with a bound, and landed 
safely in her, though he nearly upset her by his 
weight. She righted, however; and the seven 
men in her were, as already said, picked up by a 
sloop from Montrose. 

sloop • a* small vessel with one mast. 



OOMPOSITION. - For the 

Verbs in the following sentences 
put other Verbs having the same 
meaning : — 

(1) At midnight a fearful storm 
was raging around the whole north 
coast. 

(2) One of the ship's boilers was 
found to be leaking. 

(3) The engineers reported that 
the engines had ceased to work. 

(4) Women wailed and shrieked ; 



the captain's wife clung to him 
weeping ; the crew lost all order, 
and thought of nothing but their 
own safety. 

(5) In the awful moments which 
followed, five of the crew managed 
to lower one of the boats and push 
off in her. 

(6) A passenger, rushing up from 
the cabin, and seeing the boat al- 
ready three yards from the ship, 
cleared the space with a bound. 



Tbe Story o^ ^'^^^ D^r'/ng.--P,«, „ 
^-^'-r^ tS'oS^^" KrT-Pa-pers ^,,.,^, 

1. AndtYxe res^t of the ship'^ companr°!h.. 
of themi Had they all gone down b7Th! 
island crag, with never a hand stretched out to 
help them 1 

2. Hardly had the boat got away when thp 
« Forfarshire " was s ruck by a huge wave wh ch 
lifted her up bodily and dashed her back 
right upon the edge of the rock. She at once 
broke in two pieces, the after part, with about 
twenty passengers, the captain and his wife 
being swept right away into the black waters' 
The front half was lifted right on to the rock. 

3. In the fore cabin was a poor woman with 
a child in each arm. When the vessel struck, 
the waves rushed into the cabin, but the 
mother, crouched up in a corner, kept her place. 
First one and then the other child died from 
cold and fright, and was swept out of sight by 
the cruel waves ; though the poor soul herself 
lived through all the horrors of the night. 

4. About a mile from Longstone, the island 
on which the vessel struck, lies Brownsman. 
This is the outermost of the Fame Islands, and 
the lighthouse stands on it. In 1838 the keeper 
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of the lighthouse was William Darling. He 
was an elderly, almost an old man ; and the only 
other people in the lighthouse were his wife and 
his daughter Grace, a girl of twenty-two. 

5. On the night of the wreck Grace was lying 
awake, and heard above the noise of the storm, 
shrieks louder and longer than those of the 
largest sea-birds. In great trouble she got up 
and called her father, who also heard the cries 
that came across the wild waters, but in the 
darkness they could do nothing. 

6. At length the day broke, and in the gray 
morning light they could see, with the help of a 
glass, the wreck on Longstone Island, and could 
make out figures moving on it. 

7. Between the two islands a heavy sea was 
running, so that the passage would be very hard 
for even a good boat rowed by strong men. But 
the only boat on the lighthouse was a clumsy 
jolly-boat, and the only crew an old man and a 
young girl to face an angry sea and a tide dead 
against them. 

8. At first Darling would not undertake 
anything so dangerous, but Grace could not 
rest. There were men in great peril on the 
other side of that rough mile of sea, and she 
could not stay where she was and see them 
die. So off they set, the old man taking one 
oar, the girl the other, and both rowing with all 
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9' Even if tbey got the pQ.- _ , 

wrik perhaps they could nTlrt^^'" '\^^ 

rrUgVJe; the tide was !tZ't^><' 

would be aga.in«' a™ o„ the.> h'"™ "»<' 

way; in fa.t, death see-ued to f::ee ^ert 

every side. 

10. When tbey got near enoug-h fn t 
stone, Darling jumped on the rock aZ n ^' 
quickly pulled away fH>m it and b^^ C^ W 
all the time managed to keep the boat fr 
being stranded. ^^ 

11. There were now only nine alive on 
the wreck, and it is hard to say how the 
were got safely into the boat, tired out and 
helpless as they were ; but they were got into 
it at last, and two of the men saved helped to 
row the boat back to Brownsman, which was 
safely reached. 

12. When, after several days, the storm 
abated, and an account of Grace's brave deed was 
printed, her praise was in all the newspapers 
and on all men's lips. Artists came from far to 
paint her portrait ; poets wrote about her; she 
was offered £20 a night to show herself in 
London. But she never could be got to see 
that she had done anything out of the way ; and 
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she remained a simple, unspoiled girl to the end 
of her short life. 

jolly-boat : a small boat usually hoisted at the stem of a vessel. 
strand' -ed : run aground. 



COMPOSITION.— Re-write paragraph 2, turning all the Verbs 
into the Present Tense. 



LESSON 13. 

Thick-Skinned Animals. The Hippopotamus. 

giin'-wale un-wield'-y qual'-i-ty hip-po-pot'-a-mus 
jui'-cy ad-apt'-ed ad'-mir-ab-ly in-di-ca'-tion 
herb'-age wal'-low-ing fa'-vour-ite in-di-vid'-u-als 

1.. The hippopotamus ranges over the whole of 
Eastern Africa, wherever there are rivers, lakes, 
or water holes. Its name means the '* river 
horse," not that it is like a horse in appearance. 
Its skin is more than an inch in thickness, and 
is so tough that even a specially hard bullet can 
pierce it only in a few places. When dried the 
skin is cut into strips and used for hunting 
whips. 

2. The hippopotamus is not a handsome 
beast. Its skin is dark brown in colour, its legs 
are short, and its huge body is unwieldy and 
clumsy. Though it feeds on land it is never 
found far from water, and spends most of its 
time in wallowing in the mud and water, or in 
swimming and sporting in the streams, coming 
to the surface at short intervals to breathe. 
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A HIl^POPOTAMUS. 
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3. Though so large and unwieldy the hippo- 
potamus is perfectly at home in the rivers, and 
when alarmed dives into deep water. When it 
comes up for breath a black snout upon the 
surface is the only indication of its presence. 

4. Its food consists of coarse grass, reeds 
and other plants that grow in damp places. If 
we could look into the mouth of a hippopotamus 
we should see how admirably its teeth are 
adapted for the food upon which it lives. They 
are long sharp tusks of ivory, which with one 
wrench can pull off great masses of herbage. 
The ivory is of a very fine quality, and is very 
valuable. 

5. At night the hippopotamuses w^ander away 
from their favourite water holes, in search of 
food. They like to pay a visit to the fields when 
the maize and rice plants are young and juicy ; 
and in a few hours, by eating the plants and by 
trampling them down, a herd will ruin the crops 
of field after field. Hence they are much dreaded 
by the natives, who, however, rarely kill them. 

6. If hippopotamuses are shot when swimming 
they at once sink to the bottom, but after a few 
hours their dead bodies may be seen floating 
upon the surface. The natives say the flesh is 
very good, but white men rarely eat it. 

7. Though the hippopotamus is a harmless 
kind of beast, and rarely attacks a man, yet. 



v..« frigViterxed or hurt, a h ^ 

aSued men. Should one of t^^ ^« f«« of 

;::4 l^old of the gunwale ^,,t^^ succeed in 

!be side of the l>oat will be instant! ' . ""^ ''''^ 

and then none hu* good swinj^^^^ *orn ^Pen, 

chance of escape. ^^^e much 

un-wield'-y: heavy, b»'^ *° I ^,^e- Indian 

handle. *™»-»ale r °°"»- 

in'-ter-vals: spaces. ^P^"" Part of^V^^'-nel) .- the 

in-di-ca'-tion: sign. ____J__8Jde^ * "^a'-s or ship.* 

COMPOSITION.-Write the meaning of „. 
simpler words wherever you can. i^ ''agraph 4, v,siag 

LESSON 14. 

Thick-skinned Animals. The Rhinocer 
attached' ad-vant'-age tor-ment'-ed rhi « » 
de-scribes' be-hav'-iour hes-i-ta'-tion cob+°?®''"°« 
iv'-or-y sol'-id wal'-low So^^'^'^S 

scalp'-ed act'-u-al-ly induced' tempf?® 

1. The rhinoceros is very common thrn» u 
out South-Eastern Africa, and is found ak • 
some parts of Asia. There is only one sn7-*^ 
of the black rhinoceros in South Africa th ^*? 
there are many different kinds that vary not o i 
in size but also in the length and shape of th"' 
horns. ^^^ 

2. The horns of the rhinoceros are not mad 
of ivory, though they are very strong and sharn 
It is very curious that the horns do not form 
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part of the solid bones of the head, but are at- 
tached to a strong horny arch that springs from 
the forehead. The great advantage of this 
arrangement is that when the animal charges 
a heavy body, there is no shock to the brain 
such as there would be if the horns formed part 
of the bony covering of the skull. 




A BHINOCEBOS. 



3. When attacked the rhinoceros will charge 
with head down. If it once gets its strong horn 
under its enemy, its strength is so great that it 
can throw a horse or even a lion into the air. 

4. The African rhinoceros has two horns, of 
which the front one may be as much as two feet 
in length, while the smaller horn may measure 
only about nine inches. 

5. Though fond of the water, the rhinoceros 



^« 1'HE FOURTH "SHIP" LITERARY REAVEB- 
^Z^t^^^^ '^' ^«°^« in it as the bippoP^^' 
ThouT' ''' «kin with a thick coating of xt. 
""^inocern ^'"^^ '^ very thick and tough, t,n& 
^^^touHV '"^^^ tormented by insects ^vUxcb 
and by 2" ^^^ ^P^t« ^nder the folds of ^ts skx^' 
Q ^ "maggots which burrow deeply i^^^^^T;^ 
''««««ts aL """t^^"^ «f n^^d helps to keep ttoe 
5^^^^« Zol' *""' ^^« l>e«t friend is a bird whxclx 
^^'« birds? '*^ ^^^ and feeds upon its enemies 

^^e -^here'h ""^Sh. ^^ ^he same time it betrays 
K ^- r^e ^u.^^^ ^f the rhinoceros. , 

o'^^^ Of /^'^oceros feeds upon the leaves a^d 
n"'""^ ^^ ^r^^^- I>uring the day, from mne 
eJ^' eL;^ «^<>xning until about five o'clock 
gf^ to ^'"^^^ it rests and sleeps. Then it 
S '^^ P/?*^^ i^« ^^y «l«^ly ^° ^'" favourite 
^> Ae^^^«^ f-^eding upon tempting looking 
8 ""^ ^UtiJ^"^"^ there. But it does not begm 
• ' ^^vjh "^^t^^a:- sundown. 

f ^^o^;^ <:a3:.xank its fill it makes for the 
f^ i^e *^^*^» -svhere it steadily browses all 
. ^ti ^^^^Z^=^t=,. It returns just before sun- 
^^% .^tlMizm^^:^ big drink, and then after 
!f ^Jie ^fc:.iae mud it makes its way to 

'^e ^.^^ ^1 -tz, intends to lie up for the day. 
pOp ^lrz»_ •^:rzz»<z3^ros is much more savage than 
^*rz»:rz^ -w-zx-^s, and when angry is a very 
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dangerous foe. A hunter in South Africa de- 
scribes a narrow escape from one. He says: 
"Just then I saw a rhinoceros standing close 
to the path. The length of the horn and the 
hunger of my men induced me to get off my 
horse and fire at him. But the shot was rather 
too high, and he ran off. 

10. ''I was in the saddle in a moment, and, 
passing the wounded beast, pulled up ten yards 
on one side of the line of his retreat, firing the 
second barrel as he went by. But instead of 
continuing his course, he stopped short, and, 
pausing an instant, began to walk towards me. 

11. *'This movement was so utterly un- 
locked for, that until he was within five yards 
I sat quite still, expecting him to fall. My 
horse seemed as much surprised at his behaviour 

as I was myself, and did not immediately answer 

the rein. 

12. *'This hesitation cost him his life, and 
me the very best horse I ever had or knew ; for 
when I got his head round, a thick bush was 
against his chest ; and before I could free him, 
the rhinoceros, still at the walk, drove his horn 
in under his flank, and fairly threw both him 
and his rider into the air. 

13. " As he turned over I rolled off, and in 
doing so I scalped my head for four inches in 
length and breadth. I scrambled to my knees, 
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and saw the horn of the rhinoceros actually 
within the bend of my leg; but the animal 
wavered, and I sprang to my feet. Tottering a 
step or two, I tripped and came to the ground, 
a little to the right of the creature's track. He 
passed within a foot without touching me. 

14. " As I rose for the second time one of 
my men came up with another gun, and the next 
shot brought the rhinoceros to the ground. The 
horn now hangs over the entrance to my front 
door." 



COMPOSITION. 

Turn the Verbs in the following 
sentences into the Future Tense : — 

(1) I see a rhinoceros standing 
close to the path. 

(2) The shot was rather too high 
and he ran off. 



(3) I sat quite still, expecting 
him to fall. 

(4) This hesitation cost him his 
life. 

(6) The animal wavered and I 
sprang to my feet. 

(6) The next shot brought the 
rhinoceros to the ground. 



re'-gions 
pi'-geons 



LESSON 15. 
A Song of the Sea. 



where-so-e'er' 
bil'-low-y 



por'-poise 
dor-phins 



wer-comed 
un-bound'-ed 



The Sea ! the Sea ! the open Sea ! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 

Without a mark, without a bound. 

It runneth the earth's wide regions 'round ; 

It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 
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2. I'm on the Sea ! I'm on the Sea ! 
I am where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe'er I go ; 
If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter ? / shall ride and sleep. 

3. I love (O ! how I love) to ride 

On the fierce foaming bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 
And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the south-west blasts do blow. 

4. I never was on the dull tame shore 

But I loved the great Sea more and more. 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest ; 
And a mother she waSy and is to me ; 
For I was born on the open Sea ! 

5. The waves were white, and red the mom. 
In the noisy hour when I was born ; 
And the whale it whistled, the porpoise 

rolled. 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the Ocean-child ! 
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6. I've lived since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a sailor's life, 
With wealth to spend, and a power to range, 
But never have sought, nor sighed for 

change ; 
And Death, whenever he come to me, 
Shall come on the wide unbounded Sea ! 

B. W. Procter. 



COMPOSITION. 

(1) What are the Adjectives used . 
with sea in the poem ? 



(2) Find a dozen other Adjectives 
which may be used with sea. 



LESSON 16. 

First Impressions of a Young Sailor.* 

hauled im-pres'-sions be-wil'-dered siok'-en-ing 
voy'-age sent'-i-ment se'-par-at-ing pre-par-a'-tions 
hal'-yards an'-chored en-joy'-ments hur'-ry-ing 
Yan'-kee boat'-swain oon-fti'-sion pit'-i-a-ble 

1. Soon after I joined the crew, we hauled 
out into the stream, and came to anchor for the 
night. The next morning was Saturday ; and, a 
breeze having sprung up from the southward, 
we took a pilot on board, hove up our anchor, 
and began beating down the bay. 

2. I took leave of those of my friends who 

came to see me off, and had little chance of 

taking a last look at the city and well-known 

* Mr. Dana was a young American scholar, who served 
as a common sailor for two years in ordSr to rest his eyes, 
which had been weakened by study. 
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<OBDEBED ALOFT TO BEEF TOPSAILS. 



e, TBTJE: ^OUn^^ ..^^^^„ UTERABy i^^ 

objects, as no tin,e is allowed on boar^'''' 

sentimexxt. As ^^ drew d. wo K ^^P^'^ 

barboxxx- we fo^nd the L:?'^''. 'f- H lower 

and were obliged t ^^^ad ID ^>^^ j,,, 

roads ^e regained ^hereTh '"^ ^"'^'' ^> '^^^ 
a part of the night. "^^ *^^'-««§'i the day aBt^ 

3. About midnight th 
ru aYS3""^;^«, e.pti."j^; W fa, 

hoarse, bolts^4:if/'^' ^ ^^'^ «ot 1? "^^ ^"'"^'• 
anchor, a-hor,"'"'' °^''^-a-ll l^^^thetru^, 

-as in n^otion"- the'^" f ^ ^^^e":^'"^ 
braced, and we began t t ^°°«e<i fh^ '"' 

aii at fault, nj ^^^^ knoTvled^e of 'J^^«« P^e- 
-ere given . "^ ^^^^^^ I did oo. ^''^^ ^^s 

fixture Of 21 ^'"'^y^'^S about, "V^"^^^^^' 

"HrlCni^— cl^^^o;^r 
•^6 'fa'^^J'""^^^ began; a„d ,„«,*'* W„W 



vessel leaned over ^^^ " ^ 

«.f , really i^.^^ri ^>^v '^^•^ti-.-. 
natje land. ^ ^^^ci^ ^^X^T , ^*^<^^ 

« 1 ^^« fir.t ., ^^ - ^'^^^^^^ 

Sabbath. A ^^5^ X ^<^oS' 

there vva. ^ ^^ ^"^ "r^^ ^^~t5 



^« were t„„5'"'*«- „ 






j^54t 



*Vo 



5 * tixixe 






'"« Wish to ic^„ *»*« «V>r«5''^ = one 

all ., *™ber that I -»va,s =„„ ^"'- " 

rteL '™"Se as 
I. . "'(tods ta.k:o 



'\^'^\ 



^^^ range as xt rr^a;,. «««„, i" ^^^ 



to^ by ttiem to \si&&j^ nziyseir a,lh 

\ p of what I -wa-s le^vingr- 

^^ But all TXiy <ilre«*.ms Tver-e sooi 



k.. 



W Bvit all my <ilre«*.ms Tver-e sooi 
^' h atx ordex- fx-om tlie o:fficer to 

d\, as t**^ ^ 

'.til*" 

f 
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,e.HE.OUK- : ^^^.oO^st^VtV.- 
and tYxeti cast to J eot^itvg ^ Vv^^d ^ ^e 
clouds tbat vrere ^st ^^d ,^ t 

captam say that ae r v ^ o 

Stream by twelve oc^ ^^e ^* x^^oo-^^^l^^ 

eight bells was struck' ^^^^ d^^ ^ ^^^e ^ 

we went below. „ y t\^e ^ici^^ y\s, ^ 

of a sailor's life. T, „£ ngS^?^^ \^^^ a ^®®^ere 

junk, and slxip eo^e^' ^tt, * o^t^ "^ 

stowed away. "^ ^o ^^\r, Vv^^^ n ^^^ 

berths built for ^f^ v\s ^"^ ^ess^}, W 

not allowed to ^^-^'^ ^Vve p^f,l,e 

upon. 4-no ^^^ \rtVvV-fvS v\v he^-^ . 9,II<J 

10. The ^«^, ^^^a «-^^X ^^"^3^^f>' 
rolling heavil>^- ^onfvxs^^'l' thic^, V '^ V"' 
about in graraf^. ^V ^t^, h^tv^t o^ ^T^^^"^'' 
ram-drops falJi>^^^ v,ad t^e^J or^et^^.^g ot ^^ 
the watch ele^^rX^^leloU^/'ere-^;^' ^ ,o^- 
for I could 13-^^^^ feet, ^7^g s^o^^^ e ^f.. ^^ 

and all the siSr^-^^^ot vxp<f f i:^^^ V^ f D< 

thing new to .^ -^^:rv ^^^ ""U^^fiy %eat^^ 
close hauled y-m-^f^^ "^^ """a sea- ^* 




It then seexxi^ -"^^^^ ^^* 
ends. Theh^^ 



THE FOVRTif "^<V^^,. 

her bows -with tK^ _ -^-«-«rj. 

a sledge-hammor, ^^tx^^^^ ^xv<i -p 
drenching us tUroxxc:rV. ^^ixx^ r^*"**"*^ 

sail halyards had ^^^^^5»^ ^^xc^^r^T^ 
sails were fillhit^ oi^^^ ^^*. ^^ ^*^ 



masts with a noi^e* 1^ ^>a,cils:lix^ 

was whistling throTa^-V. ^t?»*^ ^-^^Axxxcler. 

_ *->>^*-le5x-s const 

out" at the rope-"^-^ ' ^^<^ tl^o sail 



flying about; loxi^ -P ^issi^^^^ 

and rapidly obeyed - '^'^*-*^^» const 

strains. ^ ^«P®« m. tlx^i.- l^oarse 



^^ 12. Inadditioxx to all tlii^, X liac 
sea-legs on," ave4,s <a.x-c3t3i.ci±Xj.lly side, 
strength enouglx to Ixold <:>«. to ix\ 
it was pitch cltxrki- TTliis -w-as my 

I was ordered sxloft, foi- tl»c5 fii-«fc i 
topsails. ^ 

13. How X erot **.l<=>xa^ I oani 

member. I - laxcl <='^^^.- ,,„t I cox. 

on with all ixiy ^^^^^^^ ^^ci^or^, liowe 

been of mucH ^ex-vics^^^^ ^x^^^ixi al^ 

snug aloft, aixtl >^*^ 

below, ^ oc>nsi<:le.x- x«xicli 

^ U. This X aid ^^"-^^^ry^^^-S^. ^-^ 









sea,.».I *o»8^^r :^-r> t^^P--^^ 

^ ever, other evd^ ^ „,g1» .^P*^' 

that this was ovv\y »« j,^.' C» ^^„^ 

officer on board spiv \ To^Sio «*^ .AcO- vJit 5* v^ »» ^ 

the men to their d«*y^^^ "Btvg- \ ^^ 1»»^t^^f^*'*' ^tJv <>*'* 
* land States of 3>rorttt ^;^ ^^45. \ e»>^ ^^lo-ita.. , ^ftO^tet- ^ tl»f* 
S which BcntoixiB*l^^^,y,Y.VoVv\ ^^ V^^eO^tV^t^fC *«t 

^"^e anchor is Ufted- \ tvVgJo *"?^ tH»^' ' W ^ft ^"^ „< 

under way : moviJ^g- .^g ^N^^°5 \ ^ *4'-»?^i^^^«V'*' ^e* ^i 
wa^tch: the time ^^''l^ oix Aeo^; \ *Ofot ^^s C*-^^ ^\ s^'fit ** 

one part of the o«^e^»*^ J^^rt °^ ot \ topa^'^^^W)- , » i> ^^at* "U. ,s 

upper deck nearexr *<=» *'Si«^***"tYv6 \ *^-. *° ^ *?};* W vVl»»%ilg® " 
tlie ship than tk« ^«*»-^Jt^l W *r^ \ «®?Stti»«J^it. ** V<^* Xue* * 

seamen): the forVsrC-^^-^^aota^^ltls \ ■wUlte-?'^* 
the deck where i-^'e» ^f^i t^° ^^^da \ ^ a 8^^^^^. 

which are fasts," ^<5L **^^«fvt °* \ « e"*^ ^ 

intoSubjU^i^Uo-^*- <v^\^|f%SLea^*"' 



(1) An order f>.„ -*3t^^-«> - 

all my dreams ^°§^j^ -•^-— ^ 
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LESSON 17. 
A Beloved Commander. 
Fore'-land Os-tend' fu'-ner-al Al'-be-marle 

Dun-kirk' a-thwart' court'-iers Chris'-to-pher 
cau'-tious bur'-ied ad'-mir-al Cov'-en-try 

vent'-ured fl'-er-y spokes'-man com-inand'-er 

1. On Friday, the 1st of June, 1666, England 
and Holland being at war, the English admiral, 
the Duke of Albemarle, came upon the Dutch 
fleet lying at anchor between the North Fore- 
land and Dunkirk. 
'' T was. on a Friday, the first of June, 
We sighted the Dutch in the afternoon ; 
Half seas over at anchor they lay. 
Between the Foreland and Dunkirk Bay." 
2. As there were eighty Dutch ships to fifty- 
four English, and as the Dutch were clever 
sailors and bold fighters, a cautious commander 
would have tried to avoid a battle ; but the fiery 
old duke took no heed of the odds against him 
and, in spite of the advice of his captains, 
ordered an attack. 
3. '' And from Friday noon till Monday night 
The sea was afire with a roaring fight. 
And the sun rose up, and the sunset came 
And the calm stars shone on the flashing 
flame. 

And the chain-shot swings. 
And the grape-shot rings, 
And fellest of all fights Christopher Mings.'' 
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MINGS WAS TAKEN ASHORE TO BE BURIED. 



^ 
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4. " Sir Christopher Mings was a shoemaker's 
son, 
He clouted a shoe ere he sighted a gun ; " 
but his mother was daughter of the captain of a 
small trading vessel, and from her he seems to 
have got a strong love of the sea. He early 
quitted the cobbler's stall for a ship's forecastle ; 
and, as the years went on, his skill and his 
i fierce daring raised him to the rank of admiral. 
/ 5. ''He swept the Channel from end to end, 

/ From chalky Dover to flat Ostend, 

/ And never a Dutch dog of them all 

Durst yelp while he was admiral ; 
He had such a whip 
To make them skip, 
If ever they ventured athwart his ship ! " 
6. Mings was killed in the great four days' 
^ fight, and taken ashore to be buried. 

" He was borne to his grave by his brave old 
tars, 
Their faces all grim with the seaming scars ; 
Not a man of the throng was of noble race." 
The courtiers looked down upon him for his 
common birth, and would have scorned to attend 
his funeral. 
7. '' And scarce in his grave was their hero low, 
When up stepped the bearers, a dozen or so ; 
Their eyes were all wet, though their teeth 
were set — 



r^^^^ 



r^liey liad served him long, ^^ <^/^/^^^^^ 



him yet 

And they spake this pra>>^^ 
With their gray heads bare, 
•Xo him they kneiv to be the highest th^^^* 
g. This was Sir "W^iiliam Coventry, a xrx?& 
^\xo Had to look after the king's ships ; and to 
\\im the spokesman said : '* We are here a dozen 
of us, that have long known and loved a^^^ 
served our dead commander, Sir Christopl^^^ 
Mlings, and have now done tho last office (f^ 
laying him in the ground. We would be gla(^ 
we had anything else to offer in revenge of him ; 
but all we have is our lives. If you will please 
to get his Royal Highness to give us a fire-ship 
among us all, here are a dozen of us, out of , 
which choose you one to be commander; and the / 
rest of us, whoever he is, vrill serve bini and, if ' 
possible, do that which will show our memory of 
our d^ad commander and our revenge." These 
faithftd men would have been glad to go to 
cert^^^ death if, before dying, they could only do 
sort^^ harm to the Dutch, who had killed their 
bel^i^ved leader. 

^, _ ^^Shot : two balls joined by 
*^i5:*«.in, used to cut masts and 



^ ^^^g- 



P T^^^^^-t, : fiercest. 
ffU'^^^d : patched. ^ ^ 

Cloii^ ^ Jl : aimed (looked along 



a-thwart' : across. 
COUrt'-iers: the men about the 
kmg. 

fire'-ship : a ship fiUed with things 
which will burn quickJy. Itwfs 
taken among the enemy's ships 
and then set alight. 
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DICTATION. 
Bing, wring. Bear, bare. 
Ere, air, heir. Bom, borne. 
Birth, berth. 

1. They are ringing their bells 
now, but by and by they will be 
wringing their hands. 



2. The heir has gone out for a 
little fresh air before going to bed. 

3. He had been a sailor almost 
from his birth, and he died in his 
berth. 

4. He does not bare his head be- 
cause he cannot bear the cold air. 

6. He was borne to the grave in 
the town where he was born. 



COMPOSITION.— Change the 

Subjects of the following sentences 
into Objects :- 

[Example. — The Dutch were 
sighted by us in the after- 
noon. Subject, the Dutch. 
We sighted the Dutch in the 
afternoon. Object, the 

Dutch.] 
(1) A shoe was clouted ere a gun 
was sighted by him. 



(2) The cobbler's stall was soon 
quitted by him. 

(3) He was raised to the rank 
of admiral by his skill and fierce 
daring. 

(4) Mings was killed m the great 
four days' fight, and taken ashore 
to be buried. 

(5) He was borne to nis grave 
by his brave old tars. 

(6) Their beloved conunander 
was killed by the Dutch. 



LESSON 18. 

The Siege of Lucknow.— P^»t I. 

re-bel' se'-poys en-olos'-ure Del'-hi 

re-belled' hor'-ri-flied oru'-el-ties LaW-renoe 

re-bel'-lion hor'-ri-ble re'-al-ised Luck'-now 

mu'-tin-y ter'-ri-fied suo-oeed'-ed Oudh 

mu'-tin-ied ter'-ri-ble strength'-en Bu-ro-pe'-an 

an'-xious es-oap'-ing oon'-quer-ors i^Qigh'-bour-hood 

1. In the summer of 1857 England was 
horrified by hearing that the natives in India 
had risen against the English, and, taking them 
by surprise, had murdered numbers of men, 
women, and children with the most horrible 
cruelties. 

2. The rebellion began with the mutiny of a 
regiment of sepoys, as the native soldiers were 
called. They murdered their English officers. 



\ 

\ 



to p.o.^t them, and? ^^U^'.g off 

3. This was a s^gu t^v ^ t\^^ V^e^ 

parts of India to r^se ^^ ,ot^e * v^ ^ tCxoB 

the yoke of tl.e ^-^^^^ i^sc^t ^^,, 

their conquerors sWo ^^ ^^ tVve^^O^J<^^' 

savage deeds. -Et^g^^* ' \A ^®,^ o^ ^,a ^^r 

4. The terr^^\tat ^^ ^^^^C to-^'^s f >er 
India, expected ^» ^e ^^VooV^^.^ie^' "l^or 
next. At Lt:toU^vo^^^^gV^s\^ ^^^ t^v^^^^ Go^^"^ 
there were sor»e , T^vot I ^v^tre^. ^e «^*^id ^^ 
son.e sepoys ^^^^b^v Vt! ^^^'^ ^^^^eig^^^ 

ofoudh,.ho --^^^sv^uB^v^:^^^^^ 

faithful; he ^^^i-^Xgei^^'^^ ^ .e^% sS ^^ 

with anxiou, ^^^Uo^f^:'o^ ^^^' ;. tl^^ 

Every day brc^r ^-^^ ^tv l^^^^t^ ^ai^^^' t ^^^ 

terrified Engjf^ :»^-- *^r P^^f^^^^o^^^eV t ^' 

the mutiny i'\^ ^^^ Aays ^J^ ^e^e ^ ^aS V^' 

middle Of th^ ^^"^otaan ^^ ^^e 

^;-^ Europe^ ^^^idenc., 
refuge in the I^>'^^ 



THE FOUBTff 

nor. Tlie English 

with the native x^e^^ ^ _ 

ing them quiet. ^-^*-^» ^xx tYx^ Icxc 

7. A troop o£ ^^x-x-^^^^ ^ 
had to find quartex^s xx^ .^^ ^oxrxexx ; 





nor, and three otlx^r- 

within the enclosxxret ox- 

dency. The hea,t -^a.» si,>ivfTx\, loxxt xi 

as many as eight si,xxc3L xxxxxe Ts^ciie^s, 
children, had to slixsi^x-e^ si, ^xxx^\« xoon 
8. Not many cisi,y-s Ixa^d ^sLssod 
fears were re^tli^^d, si,xxc3L tYxe^ xxatxv 
belled. The Eir^Xislx o>fla<3ex-s ^?^^ .' 
out much loss, s^cce«<i«<i ^"LT^^lii 
forts round tlie ^*^^^^^ it Ixa-d not 



were burned. ; 



suxx< 



forethought of 
and children, 
time, they iri.ixs*' 
thing to be doxxes 
come to thexn- 
they had ^\&^^y 
Europeans ^^^ 

by 




incl 



T:>eserx kille 

t,o lic»l*^ out ti 
^^ffeixoos we) 

Tlxe 
^ lor stl3C»^^ ^s, ^a^d '1"*'^ 



sTr>»' 
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troops were sent out from Lucknow in the 
hope that they might meet and drive back the 
advance guard of the rebel army, which was 
known to be drawing near. But they fell in 
with the whole army of about 12,000 rebels, and 
had to fly back to the city in disorder, the greater 
number of them being either killed or wounded. 
10. Then the rebel army advanced and en- 
tirely surrounded the city, and the siege began. 
The ladies and children were all hurried into the 
safest places in the different houses. In one case 
they all took refuge in an imderground room, — 
dark, damp, and very dirty, — where they spent 
the day in silent terror. The hospital was so 
crowded with wounded and dying men that 
there was no room to move about, and every- 
thing was in the most terrible confusion. 



DICTATION. 

(Words ending in one \ which is 
doubled when a syllable is added.) 

1. The mirror has a bevelled 
edge. 

2. Have you cancelled in sim- 
plifying the fraction ? 

3. The bird is carolling gaily in 
the tree. 

4. The rain has channelled the 
hill side. 



5. The traveller is cudgelling 
his donkey. 

6. The king put down duelling. 

7. The jeweller sold me a mar- 
vellous enamelled brooch. 

8. The articles in the paper are 
sometimes libellous. 

9. The porter is labelling the 



10. The hilly road is about to 
be levelled. 



COMPOSITION.- Change the 
Subjects in the following sentences 
from Singular to Plural, and make 
the Verbs agree with them : — 

(1) I am horrified to hear that 
the native has killed his master. 

(2) He asks the old man to pro- 
tect him. 



(3) The English officer is still 
to stay with the native regiment. 

(4) Not a day has passed before 
their fear is realised. 

(5) He is left in peace by the 
natives. 

(6) The lady was hurried into 
the safest place. 




fa-tigues' Cr^7^''.^^*'®<i' Cl^-^^'^'-W *) 
oon'-scious o«^"*^ ^^-si^ged! A , 

An offleer ^h„^^ -^«a .i^ti. "^ ,f^ 
the gromd, but not? *«■ t.h« ^^L . 

there was snea^'^":^^^ «^*-« youf.^ 
"I am killed". ' '*-'^'i tlien a w*?" 

2. He W£ts fc^-i ^^ 
in the thigh that xxo s^?„ **« «° ter, 
earned him to aixo.*^^ \.'^'°^*'* ^^ 
of ijinhe await^T^^;"«^^--«- -I. 

^^rjslies for Ilxxs ol3.iX<irexi. For ^ 

ling^^f*^ ^^ xrxost tex-x-ilole suffe/,- *^ 
COnSCioixs. ^B-cLt la.ls ^xid Avas pea^ -^ 
a S%JX'A. SfEtex" <3LesSb't.la. stxi expression ^^ 
i^ I'^eiSt, CSLXTLO o-vesT lais face. The ^ 
^1* liis t»oAy SkTWSkry -, stn-d one of theti^ 
^e^r lifted tii.e> sVieet off his face> 

liiin ^^^e w£LS beloved and honoured 



,. 0^^ ^ts nowr all ran away from 
, j-oUP^^ ' ^^^V^^^^ ladies had to divide 
nvese^^^-. ^\,., besides xiizrsing the sick 
■■■ ^^^'^tU*^^^^^^^^'"'' ^*^® children. Every 
j-E,\^S^^*'*^g8t^'^^^^^soinetimes from wounds, 
^'"''^^Tas^^^^^v^^^^^- '^*^® heat and con- 
^^oxx^^^ '$,^^^^ Aq^ rooms, without an/ 
*y ^^^""^ a «YO«v ^^'^^^"^^-jiercise fox- tlie ladies and 
,o«veUXfte ^^ ^^^^e c^^ ^ta^t sickness. 
f^tvettvetv^^ ^jes^axt ^^<^^ ^^ so bnsy that they had 
'^Sxetv^V'^f^UdVeS ^ their terrible condition, 
^^ 5 BvittlaeT:^^ <^* t-heir spirits. 
vttVe U«ve^°.Lpt-^^^ hegan to be felt that 

g ^Meaia^^ tie^*^' o-ed to reach the garn- 
reMei ^^^s cotf^ J^ tf^a^^^- bat an English force 

-^^' "tHetterl ^-X^^'four days. 
«°^,7bewitbthemi» '^ j^bty-eighth day of the 
^°t It last, on the ^j^g dark, the ladies had 
sie-e just as it was gro ^^^ air, when suddenly 
venfci^ed out to breatn ^^^ ^^^^ ^ tremendous 
they heard first a ^^^^^^ gound of t)a,gpipes and 
cheering, and finally ^ ij^j.^ the con^pound. 

men x-i^shing up the ^^ ^j^at none who were 

& Xfc was a «^7^^^t. Deliverers and de- 

P^esexx-t, could ever for^^^' , , , , • „„ 

f^e,^^ clasped one anct.l^^l'^^'^^^' exclaiming, 

fod Jt>l^ss you! "whilst, the big roxigh soldieK 

^^'^J^G little children i*» their arms and kissed 

K -«vith tears streanr^-i'^^ down their cheeks, 
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as they thanked ao*a. t^^^^ -e.^^^ 

to save them froxrv tl^^ ^^ "ttie^^ h, 

children had met -wrl-tir*. ixx*^*'^^''^^ ^ 

The ladies hastervedL t,^ ^tlner 



the soldiers, wlao >Are:r^ <::iSi-e ^"^^^^ 
after another wa.s x-e^^i^^^ ^^' 
friend amongst t,la.e <3L€.Xi.^^-^^ ^ 

9. These galla^xxt xrxe^xx -JJ^^" 
Havelock, and UslO. ^oxa.a:V»i- T^^ i 
the rebels on ttxe.!^ apst^ ^^^^^ 



— - ^' "w-SLy. THev 

after a thousaix^. x>^t-1\s ecxxd terril 

were in time to Tcve.l'g* -tkx^ gSLrrison, 

were not stroxxg e^xxoAiglx to dri^ 

enemy. Tlie fxirst ^oyfxxV exciteme: 

to gloom a.n.a. <3.1ssfc.x>-E>olTitTnent, ^ 

sieged fonnd. tlcxsbt "tlcx^y -wovild still 

for more liel^^, -w\-tlcx tYve* xvew difficu 

food and q>xa,Tt.e^-rs. "Cor Txiox-e soldiers 

10. HavoVooW s, sbx>Y>^oacYi had ■• 

l-jie enemy - t>-eLt, -tVve>-y sooti carcve 

g^tta-c^ writTci. xve-w- i'tix-oolty •, and V 

for tl^® in-oresbsei«5L s-tr^TcvgtTa ot '^^ 

^.^ conl<\ xxot "kvs^.-v-e> Toieslcl out ^ 

^ jjxt>ers- T^xxt:., -s?vYva,t,e>>?^er h*lP 

l*^.lj:^s SLix<l C5Yxx\<3Lx-<3xv »l^o\i\d not 
^ \Xm^ fxex-«3e» xxsfc-tx-s?^ess. -, a«d 1^^ 
*^^ ^^ if tlxeres -we>x-e> xxo ot\\etlt^^ 
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11. At last, ia the beginning of November 
rumours were heard that an army was approach- 
ing under Sir Colin Campbell to relieve them. 
Constant tiring was heard, telling of fighting 
between the advancing army and the natives 
Day by day the relieving army drew nearer 
whilst the besieged awaited the result of h 
day's fighting in terrible excitement On^the 
17th November Sir Colin Campbell arrived and 
the besieged were told that on the next iight 
they vs^ere all to leave the J^esidency. Sir C V 
Campbell did not think liimsejf strong enoLh 
to hold Lucknow, and drive back the rebels 

12. The departure was anxious work when 
there were so many sick and wounded, besides 
ladies and httle children, to be taken. With sad 
hearts they started, many of them leaving behind 
in that crowded burial-ground, the bodies of 
those dearest to them— husbands, children, wives 
— to go out alone to meet new dangers. 

13. But the whole garrison got safely out of 
the Residency without the loss of a single man 
Two days after, worn out with the fatigue and 
anxiety he had undergone, General Havelock 
died, leaving a glorious name behind him. 

Louise Cbeighton (adapted). 
shell (or bomb-sheU) : a hoUow ex-b*'"*'-®d : worn n„t 



iron ball filled with explosives. 
gax'-ri-son : the soldiers defend 
ing a place. 



0^u«aul-a!a«^-^ 



room were flu,^ „^-|re i^ 






-.o^ ."^^""--^ -. 



• Faster than fe.irie.s -:.^^**^'-«: 
Bridges and Hoxxsc^',^ =^^ster t 

Allthrough tile -r^^^ lil^« -fcx- 

And ever aa-aiT^ ^^ ^V^^ ^^n 
Painted .^f r^S.^^^^^r.lT ^- 

Here is ^ olxiia^ wlxo cl^^rxibc 
All by lixncxselC, a,xx<i ^eLtheri 
TheTG is a, txraTxvx> "w-Vlo stanc 

j^nd tlie-res is tla.e> g-resesxi for st; 

TlieT^® is St ca^rt rvixx s^rvsraLy in 
T umpiixg a,\oxi.g ^wi-fcTcx man ai 
A rid. li.eTc*€> Is a. Tcrii-Yl. aTxd there 

^g^cU a. glixnx>se» e^io.A gone fo 

F'rom "A Child 
6 
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COMPOSITION— Answer the 

following questions by complete 
sentences : — 

(1) What was the child doing 



wheii the train passed? 

(2) What did the tramp do ? 

(8) What did the horse do ? 

(4) What else did the train pass ? 



LESSON 21. 
Birds. Climbers (1). 



for'-eign 

wry'-ueoks 

oon-demns' 

de-oayed' 

plu'-mage 

viv'-id 



ool-lec'-tion 

ex'-oav-ate 

un-oon'-scious 

re-gard'-less 

ar-range'-ment 

an-noTinc'-es 



se-olud'-ed 

suf-fl'-cient-ly 

wood'-peck-ers 

tou'-cans 

par-ro-quets' 

ex-tra-or'-din-a-ry 



1. In foreign countries there are many mem- 
bers of the family of climbers, the best known 
being parrots, parroquets and toucans. The 
British birds of this class are the cuckoos, the 
woodpeckers, and the wrynecks. 

2. If we examine the foot of any member 
of the family we shall see that 
it has two toes in front and 
two behind. This arrangement 
enables the bird to climb either 
upwards or do wn wards. Some 
have very strong or large beaks, 
by which they cling to the 

trunks or the branches of trees. 

3. The cuckoo comes early in the spring, 
stays in the British Islands for three or fom' 
months, and then disappears. Its well-known 
shout is a most welcome soimd; for it announces 




FOOT OP WOODPECKER. 
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that winter has departed, and that the warm 
summer days are at hand. 

4. In one respect it is a most extraordinary 
bird. It builds no nest of its own, but lays its 
eggs in the nest of some other bird, always 
choosing that of one smaller than itself. Though 
the cuckoo is a large bird its egg is small ; so 
the little bird proceeds to hatch out its brood, 
quite unconscious of the monster that one of the 
eggs may contain. 




THE CUCKOO. 



5. In time the young birds appear ; but the 
cuckoo is larger than the others, and grows 
rapidly. Finding itself pinched for room, it 
heaves the other young birds out of the nest, 
quite regardless of the sad fate to which it con- 
demns them, while its foster mother feeds and 
tends it as if it were her own. 
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6. The woodpecker is rarely seen in England, 
and is to be found only in secluded forests and 
woods. Its beak is sufficiently strong to chip 
away bark and decayed wood, beneath which it 
finds many insects, upon which it feeds. By the 




THE WOODPECKER. 



use of its feet it can cling to a tree trunk ; while 
its tail, being short and stiflF, acts as a prop when 
pressed against the rough bark, thus supporting 
the bird in the best position for it to give the 
greatest power to its strokes. 






gray ba4 ^, vfvi^ ^;^ ^o TDt^/^^.V^ ^^ 
a branch has h'*^^ ^^^ ^- i^ 




deeply U.to t,\^e ^^ J^'if "* lo<lfe-ed a„ 
- so soft, tW i? ^"^ ''"^'Hi'^ 

with a .^..- '* o^ 



fingers or ^cvtvpe.\ «vxt with a .4''''* 

^al?^i«^S ^t^" ^vixy t\xt-«xiy;\i the decfiv' '^f 
^liUS t,li<^ ■V:>ir'c\ iw. o,^-».tv\3\cd to exc«!val;^'l ^ 
•^^^ovtt -WGrry iiixaoli trouble. ''^ 
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9. The nest itself can hardly be called by 
that name, being nothing more than a collection 
of the smaller chips that have fallen to the 
bottom of the tunnel, while the bird was busy 
in its task of digging. The eggs are pure white 
in colour. 



COMPOSITION.— Correct the 

following sentences : — 

(1) Some birds has very strong 
or large beaks. 

(2) The cuckoo come early in 
the spring. 

(3) It build no nest of its own 



but always lay its eggs in the nest 
of some other bird. 

(4) In time the young birds 
appears. 

(5) The woodpecker are rarely 
seen in England. 

(6) The song of the larks reach 
my ear. 



LESSON 22. 
Birds. Climbers (2). 



knave bur'-row 

in-tnide' mat-e'-ri-al 
pro-jects' e-norm'-oiis 
griev'-€mce nu'-mer-ous 



dif'-fer-ent im-me'-di-ate-ly 

de-stnict'-ive in-qui'-ring-ly 

re-peat'-ed for'-mid-a-ble 

ex-pres'-sion va-ri'-e-ty 



im'-it-ate ftight'-en-ing re-coMect' in-ter-li-gence 

1. Another bird which makes its home in 
the hollow of a tree is the pretty little wryneck. 
In Wales it is called the cuckoo's knave, because 
it is said to follow the cuckoo as a servant 
follows his master. 

2. It does not burrow a hole for itself, but 
takes advantage of any hole in the tree it can 
find, such as a deserted woodpecker's burrow, 
or of some hollow where a branch has been 
broken away. 



3. 



wryneck i^ 
nest ' 

cayed 
and, tij 



V^ 



r'/ 






•^./^ 







defence of* 

in the fox-ests 



VLXXXXX01-0X1.S 



yo'ine- 



^"«.ci «r.;."r.a^°;" 



"«, 



to r^% 



t^rc-. t.o \De found in ,, 



^^" J^IT:E:it^ MY HEADER. 
<>^^ \\ are. 



\)ircl 



liOTvever, so light 

\.ea^S' '^ly>\t^^'^^' sona© being orange 
i»o«s " t^xa-^ '^ d:^ ^S^^ yellow^, while others 

3 \>eaV^* ^^^e t©*-^^ ^ji a burrow ; and as the 

^ ^^"^^^vreetv a-tv^ ^-^ ^6 ^^s liuge beak projects 
„v ^>® ^ v \s ttva-^^ 4^^ -| 




rjjZAIJBEATER'S COCKATOO 






/• -s^^Htening enemies by its 
from the hole, thus frx^^^ ^ ^ 

forij22cl£L'ble abearance. 4. ;^ -.^ 4.. nf 

.^ 6.. J-.rrorara abur^aa^nt m rxiarxy parts of 

^« ^^orld. They are ^^^ chfferei:it sizes and 
•^oc^^ ^,„^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ destructive. A parrot 

«- '^^'oxiderful variety <^^ notes in its voice, and 
shows great int^Xlio^'^^®- ^N"ot. only can 



<::* 



^t 



<z» 
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It imitate the notes 

can also be taught t^:^^ ^»>>. 

?". Hundreds of ^^^XX*-^ 

told of the intelW^;^^*-!^^^ 

been proved that t^ ^^^ ^ ^ s 

what has been ts*^^^^ V^i ^^ 3:>a 

a word they ^u^^f >xt. ^^^^^3?, 

recollect it. ^^5^ <:kV^^^*^^> 1 

8. A lady Ua.<i ^ ^*" ^»3 

say, "Old Dan X^-T* n^^^x-c^*- 

forgot the worcL cc?^^^:^ > "^lii< 

recollect it, saviv. ^^^Xx»>" ;^*'te 

old^old-l.^^^^§ t.c> i^^^, _^l^e„ 

sound right, ^oT^^^^x-'^ ^^^J 
" Old-old^ Jl"^ tXx^ ^^ ^^t 

It isn't Bessy ^Y^ ^^c^^y?, J^« ' 
the right Wo^2^^>^x^ '', 4i. i! 



rfplea,^^a tU^t^ ^^<^lcev. Old 
expressioix. "*^^ ^^^agt-i^ it bat 

a chance f^^ ^^^^ ^^i-se a gri 

^ut oxxe «aei,y tvT^ ^^ ^ '^^ ^ 
yoUy's focxa. - ^^^^^ XxslcV. a quarr 
parrot vsr^.^ a?-^:^^^^' "tlaoiigh for 
and all sesesxxi^.^'^ ^^"^S^-y, the qti* 

^^ r-a^t,t again 
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10. About an hour afterwards, Polly was 
seen standing upon the edge of the table, and 
heard to say in Iier most coaxing manner : 
" Sue, Sue, come then — come ! " The cat ran 
to see what was wanted, and looked up inquir- 
ingly at the parrot. 

11. In an instant X^oUy seized a basin of 
milk that was standing near, and threAv it with 
its contents at the cat. Then she flapped her 
wings, and chuckled with delight as the poor 
cat, half drowned, moved slowly away from the 
broken pieces of the basin that strewed the 
floor. 



knave : servant. [The word now 

means a rogue.;j 
in-trude' '■ *° enter where one has 

no right. 

for'-mid-arble : frightful. 



grudge, waff^x'^^ce- ^ear a 
revenge. ^"""^ ^ ^^ance of 



DICTATION. (Silent^,) 

1. I know the knave had a knife 
in his hand and a knapsack on his 
back. 

2. She stopped knitting because 
her yam was knotted. 



^8.Jhek.ightistoeeli.gona 

d/or;,^vrot"tu\re^ .n^^e 

the knob and enter ' ^™ 

paftingl^r'"*°"^*^^!"^«"°^ 



COMPOSITION.— Correct the 

following sentences : — 

(1) Another bird which make its 
home in the hollow of a tree are 
the pretty little wryneck. 

(2) Toucans is to be found in 
large numbers in the forests of 
South America. 



grSSfriS^-^dacatwasvery 



sff* 

the rose-cov^* c^x**- Itr^^^t ; ^' 

there, broix^***' ^^^ ^^^1 i^* 

made a coi^xf^^^^:"^^ ^^*- 
hammered ^ ^l^i-^ ^^^"^^"^t 

the trellis, ^^ ^l^^ot 

position. ._-.*2r '^ ^-.c^**^ tj 

tongue mo^*=^ .^ ^\«^ ^^ * V. < 

of, and Jo^ ^ ^^^i^^'^^^, 
best to reS'^V^V^^i ^^fi. 

(ber o^YJ ^^ S. ^ ^^ 
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gleamed so brightly within sight of Grannie's 
cottage. 

4. Joe was rather silent to-night, but 
Grannie chatted on cheerfully, and presently 
inquired what Frank Waite had called him back 
for when he was coming up from the shore. 




THEY WEBE UPSET IN A SQUALL. 

5. Joe coloured, and hesitated a moment 
before he replied : " He wanted me to row over 
to Helmstone to-morrow night ". 

" Well," said Grannie, " do you want to go ? " 
" I don't see why I shouldn't," said Joe, half 
to himself. " I'm tinned fourteen." 






help u/ll «o ^ *^t^ 

and «. "e u„ ^^e ^^ 

"11 lads h **'*» ^ - **^ 

"turned, ^o^**Vr. 1^ J?'=^ 

"Joe," bC ^^ loofetd"*"« 
" I've ne^er ♦ ,'^'^- 

t^ola you 1, 



*6 W>»' ;^a te- ^i? ' ™e sail "« ^" '^''«" '« 
iLl **y ' . \el ^^^ ''"Ppen? ^<'"W see from 

*» s\xore * «e>*-f^sed. ^ * sight of land." 

*°°^'^ratoed fto^^r and to^^v"*' He could not 
*°"CbeTwB fa*;^ed iu^'''«-'- Still, the idea 
Tt^r ^^^JU^^C^^ a terrible way 

-""^^h^'Sid fati^« "-« . <,ru„ue„ partnerf ' 
--'<*,f!,^r^as sober e„o,^j^ ,. ^, 

Or^nnie. "or your father ^„=^ * ™ ,'« had 
:..othing to do with hun. J "lid B* 
:^Jdom that he ever took too J"«^ ™St you 
«e, it B-as just when he q,, ?"^<'^- ^TL„ 
c„er that he happened toT\«« "f'^Z 
^Gx-e came that drpn^f i "® drunk, ^^" „ 

.oose the co,.seq^^-^;„Joe, he L't pi^^^^' 



1 



}2. The light wasi^^^"^^* «t.^ l 

§■» Jtnto tie cottage. Jofe ^o^^cvSja^^ 
g-athered it over hiis ax-rsv. 

' -^^ank j^ou. fox- ti^eWxw^ -»- 
Tj, ' "I'll not, for-gest Vt, «k?cv^ 
f^rank Waite after sl.W. ^!ES^& v 
jemperance, axid tx& ti-ies^L to \s. 
-••^^iceep ovit of la.i^ ^ws^.-y." 

^®^^S: SQiail l>a.rs of -^-r^-^^ I ^^^ 



<^)Thema?;ta,a<3lra.«3^ too ««-"''*"- ' 

-f-f-» o rr» St s Menry 



lied ?'^i.^^i<>« xr^ rf«7^ec 
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At that time I also had a very pretty small 
e, called "Mary Ann". Thomas Henry 
ivoted to her. They used to drink milk 
F the same saucer, and when they had 
d, Thomas Henry would lick the milk off 
Ann's head and neck, and tidy her up 
lly. She was so accustomed to the process 
le only used to blink her eyes, and did not 
rouble herself to draw in her head. 




THOMAS HENEY AND MARY ANN. 



^hen evening came, and Mary Ann was 

)y to toddle about with him, he was wont 

i game of his own invention. 

3 used to pick up Mary Ann in his arms, 
how far he could run on his hind-legs 
tting her fall. I have often seen him 
r seven yards before letting her down, 
ird game always went on in a passage 
il-cloth floor, so that the quick scurry- 
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ing footsteps could be heard at some distance, 
and every tumble made a great bang. 

5. Whenever I went out this dear little cat 
had to be shut up. Otherwise he would be sure 
to follow me on the garden wall and spring on 
my shoulder at the gate. Or he would slip along 
the road for some distance, and then spring out 
on me. 

6. He was often invited out to tea with me, 
and sat at the table like the little gentleman 
that he was. He sometimes received small 
presents of cream or other good things, and was 
made much of by my friends. But even 
cream palled upon him after a time, and he 
would go and eat the potato-peels that a neigh- 
bour had put out for the sparrows. 

7. This used to amuse my friend, but not 
her cross-grained maid, Emma. Emma would 
throw stones at him from round the corner ; but 
Thomas Henry thought it extremely kind of 
her, and would run after the stones and try to 
catch them. 

8. Then she would sally forth with a big 
broom, and attack him with it. But he was 
equally delighted with that movement, and only 
stood on his hind-legs and tried to play with 
the broom ; so what could Emma do to a cat 
like that? 

.9. Thomas Henry always made his appear- 

7 
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;ernoon tea, and if a lacZjr yi^n^Y i^, 
bonnet-strings he felt himself bound 
em. He was dreadfully jealous if J 
jewed, and scattered my cotton and 
agely when he could get at tiejn, his 
ig with rage, and his hair aJ] on end. 
always heard my husband s step at the 
e I did, even if he were asJeep, and 
nper out to meet him, and scramble 
loulder. 

ring dinner-time he used to sit on my 

nd was in the habit of clawing any- 

le fancied off my fork, and conveying 

outh without dropping it or soiling 

the least. He always caught in his 

ing thrown to him, and would sit on 

t. He had taught himself to sit up 

ist Thomas Henry was poisoned, and 
iree days' dreadful illness. I wept, 
ny husband. 



is), porpoise. 



Clawing, sawing, cawing, draw- 
ing, yawing. 



ITION. 

following sen- 

i as I "Was cross- 
e wrote a letter. 



(3) Thomas Henry is spoke of 
still in our home. 

(4) He would have went with us 
if he had heen invited. 

(5) The trees were shook by the 
wind. 

(6) Mary Ann has ate her dinner. 
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Wooden l-^S^- 



Wooden UeS^- ^^,^ent'i»V'^ 
he'-ro twi'-ligii-t mur'-rcivir-iicxS Ismick-er-b'^'' 
he-roes sold'-ier de Ugl^*''*^ , 

1- Two ehildr-en sat i^i \ if^^vv : 
Murmuring Boft '^^^\^^^^. \^, 
feaid one, '' I'll bo '^ *"' . _,o lio ! 




jpr 
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other child said sadly, 
do not go to sea, 
he dreary Avinter nights 
t will become of me ? 
the wind began to blow, 
hunder shook the sky, 
, you were in your boat, yo ho ! 
It could I do but cry ? " 

le said, '' I'll be a soldier, 

I a delightful gun, 

II come home with a wooden leg, 
leroes have often done ". 

^eains at that, and prays and begs, 
le tears — half anger — start, 
.alk about your wooden legs, 
5ss you'd break my heart ! " 

iwered her rather proudly, 
what can I be, 
ist not have a wooden leg, 
must not go to sea ? 
Duld the queen sleep sound at night 
from the scum and dregs, 
ish boys refused to fight, 
ar of wooden legs ? " 

Qg her head repenting, 
trying to be good, 
[• little hand stroked tenderly, 
leg of flesh and blood. 



6, 



^Of/ wifcii her roft^ "OVoxxt^^^ J3,^^<- 
^nd sighed, " X^oyVv^c^-Sv, ^vt yc 

And la-xx^hiix^Xy Yxe^ ^^£>oSs.e 

-But I've s^^xx xxxsuxxy Xxe>-tves\. 

Wifch les^s of I^5.x-it:.isla. osJV 

^«> darling, -wlx^xx. 1 sfc.xxi. sl 

With t>ea.a:-<i o»f" sXxixxiix^ 1 

And yovi xxx-ti^t xrxot liold 
^o the ohilciresix ta^H^^cJ in 

^d she'd sfcx-ol«z€3 Ixis gIixh, ^f^ 
That the t>e^roi Jx^cJ ^Jo^/ 

^Ofthoug-lx sli^ xxne««xafc ^o/^e Q 
When he ji>l^y^<^ ^ ^^^^^.\ 

Yetofterx the tJ^MO-^^l^^oft^^^ 

Uv heav3- ^" ^^^ ^^^^^^ >, 






^t can I 'x' -"'^ 



on 
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LESSON 26. 



A Brave Band. 
ad-vanoed' gaJ'loped 



mus'-ket 



aa-yano«« ^^fl.oer mus-ket-eenJS 

;t Sd snr-rouxad'-ed lieu-ten'-aot 

1862, during the war with Burman'^^. 
: MacMunn, an officer of two or thr^e 
Y who had just arrived m the countrj^' 
3d to take a party of fourteen sepoj^^ 
s to Sadon, a small place held by the 
The distance was fifty milgg, and the- 
thought to be quite safe, 
len the young officer had gone about 
Ustance he heard that the rebels meant 
his path. He must therefore either 
k, or force his way on through many 
over a rough track, crossed here and 
streams, lined on both sides by jungle, 
ave safe lurking places to an unknown 
of enemies armed with muskets. He 
p his mind at once to push on in spite 
-a.ngers. 

"lie little party soon came to a ford 

tlie water reached to the shoulders. 

stood a stockade, from the shelter of 

iie rebels were firing rapidly. MacMunn 

Jf^e of his men plunged in, crossed the 



"^^E FOVRI'J^ "SHi^ 



VyfW^, 



/"^ 




i^^a^^^ 



^c» 



*j^U^^^^^ ewot;Lij_^v^ 
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eighty yards of water without being hit, 
'* rushed" one side of the stockade, fetched 
over the rest of the men, and then " rushed " 
the other sides. 

4. The natives fled, but four miles further 
on they halted, built another stockade, and 
filled the jungle on each side of the road 
with musketeers, who poured in a deadly 
volley as the sepoys advanced. The lieutenant 
was wounded in the wrist, and two of his 
men were also wounded : but with two others 
the brave young officer dashed into the jungle, 
carried the stockade, and drove off* their 
foes. 

5. Sadon was now to be seen, and, cheered 
by the sight, the little band pushed on. But the 
Burmese were not yet tired of the fight, and 
across the road had built a shelter of stone, 
this time with a ditch five feet deep and ten 
feet broad in front of it. The lieutenant asked 
" the boys " if they would " follow straight"; and 
they, seeing the kind of leader they had, yelled 
that they would. 

6. Into and out of the ditch they rushed, and 
up to the stockade, when the Burmese again 
fled, but only to turn once more. A mile 
further on they fired again from the jungle ; but 
the little party hurried down the hill towards 
a river which had to be crossed. There they 
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expected to fina a, V><^^ 
ruins which the r-e"fc»e\s> 

7. So they orossecV. ^ 

and very deep tlxey *^o^ ' 

very dark, and it toc>V5^ «^: 

every one across, a,xi.<3. 

the road was t>lo«3l5:«<3- -w 

the enemy kel>fc <=>^«^ «-X-:l« 

8. At last tlxey ^ w 

niile below the fort:, -wl:*^ 

From every lioxxs^ ^^"^ 

% and a drive^ar "*^^ 
loose and ga'lloI>^*\^ ^ . 
bemanagea, a.«.<3- t-**^ ^^ 

. 9- But the I^^^i?^>^ 
sight of the fox-t tr» ^ 

which Was arxs-*^^^^ ^^ 

In another na*^^ -rmfc ^ 

f % hSrx orx *»»^;^ /. i 



*a 



*"'^^4f??SS^'^'^'^"'""*"' 
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LESSON 27. 
Insects. Ants (1). 
myr'-i-ads ab-do'-man in'-ter-est-ing" 



tho'-rax 

per'-fect-ly 

in-tru'-sion 

pri'-va-cy 

cult'-i-vate 



sim'-il-ar 

ex-act'-ly 

nurs'-er-y 

con-nect'-ed 

en'-tranc-es 



com-mu'-ni-ties 

prom'-in-ent 

de-struct'-ive 

grad'-u-al-ly 

ac'-ci-dent 



le earth swarms with insects. There 
iads of them, of all sizes, shapes and 
ind they all serve some useful purpose, 
Dme useful work. In hot countries the 




THE COMMON WOOD ANT, SHOWING INSIDE AS WEI<Ij AS 
OUTSIDE. 

at times to be alive with them, and 
looked upon as pests by man. 
s not easy to say exactly what an 
Dut in some respects all insects are 
leir bodies are divided into three 
irts, — the head, the thorax, and the 
They all have to pass through the 
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PLAN OF ANT DWELLING, 
(a) PILLARS SUPPORTING THE ROOF. 
{b) THE MAIN ROOM. 

(c) INNER ROOMS. 

(d) PARTITION WALLS. 

(e) ENTRANCE HALL. 



I^;l-. .^ , 





ANT DWELLING, LOOKING INT 
(a) PILLARS. (h h) MAIN ROOMS. 

THE HEIGHT OF THIS IS TWICE THE NA 



r^ 
^ - 



^^-^I 'SHIP' IJ'I'KUAHY HEADER. 

^_j^-c-s Ik f bio tlu^\ ;ti*<:- full j^rown : 
^.^^, ttit^ hu\a. tlio jnijja, and linal\\ , 
^I»c:*t. l\ntliri% all insects liaA e sA>i: 



^ ^aH^'<^*^ JH limps the most iiitei'eHt- 
^£-4. Thny aro tt> he fotmcl io every 
^ * ,1*1(1^ 'ind tlioii-li all kiii*l.s of ttiits 
*^ V li^^' ^^^ iA<'iuMal ai>i)eMi*itiioe, tliey 
^^^ ^ tlni*' lial>its and iiiocleB of life, 

-■^ ■.. ^ ■■-■-. "^ ^ ■■:■■ J c , -* 







^ 



^ 







*^ >'Kiii^ aiits are 



\ 
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carefully fed arxcl wastea a-]^ 333.others 
children are cared for ^Y ^^ensi^x-s, w^ 

these rooms tlrere are t,l^e> _^^ stored 
such as seeds and gra-^^^ ^oxx»®^^®*^ 

future use. Tlie rooms ^ ^^^ ^y^^e* ixouse 
lar passages, while ^^^^^^%.& -^ei^Y'ioxx^ i ' 
roads lead the way *-*=* ^ a,T-^ olev^^ i 

6. Some kinds of ^"^^s^^^^^ ^^^X^ 
keep other insects wHi*^'^ s-ci-t>P^y ^X^ 
just as we keep coW^ ^ ^^e <5*^"^X^^ 
Others have slaves w^*^*^ <3fclier ^n^t:,^^ 
hard for their masters- geeds 

and cultivate a pla.^^*- 

store away for food. ^ tlaivty ^i^,^ 

7. There are al^^*^*" -j^^at "^^X^^ 
autsinthe IBritislx ^^l^^^r^ l>e^^ ^ 
sand distinct l5:iixas ^^ ^'< 
parts of the wox-ld. -^^ ^^%^^ 

« In some cot:i^^%:.f-te^'^ ^^^-t^^ 
ants are froxxx ^^r. ^^ J^U i« ^^^^^ 

others the etxxts ^r« ^"'id ^ <^oX^^'^ 

heir way i^^o a, tX'^^S t.brou,^'^: 

'^f books, stxxa. turts i^ ^ ""^^ : 

perfectly x^^^ie^ss. ^^,oia «i^H^ 
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backwards and foi-v«r 
vev seem to tire. ^^^^^^^ in long lines. 

^^*"y ant appears to 
"<vork, and does it 



ver seem to tire. 
;^-t>s own share of tHe 
its might. 

:j:n the spring, ants w«i^ . ,.. 
.^' ^f woods, where tli ^® ^"to hfe; and in 

Y^"*^^*" -g^yriads may be se ^^ ,^ften make their 

me^ ^ surging backwartT^^ ^^ ^ ^'^*® ^^ ^^^^ 

tivit'^^^ d which form^ +v. ^ ^^^ forwards over 
e mo*^^ ""^ ^lieir dwelling. 




tffra 



itcic. 



^H:Ei 



A^lqT^g ARE MUCH ENIiARGED. 



1 



Xfc i« <3"nous to 
^t> -t^l^t^t group ^ ^^^ liow hard they work. 
^35 ^ as big ^ ^^gging a piece of wood 
-^z^xall and ^ti- • ^l^emselves ! How they 
fco:^^ its prop^j, >^i^^ ^^ *W gradually move 
*s resent ^j ?^ ' 
^^^^ ^^J^e 1 • intrusion upon the priv- 
«^t youx^^^/^fe ; and should you by 
<^t their ho ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^® ^f *^1^® 

^^^ you would soon get a 




g^od idea not only oi ^"^^"^^ sccit^ 
®'^ stinging jdo wer. 

together *^®^ * mxixxxbex-s li vin.^ 



ocape: one of t^l::i.^ "fclri-ixn^^ 









lar'-VfiB 
1. No 



Ins 



tc-t 






4z^i^^c-ir SALTS : 








jn 



^ that iive m <^^^ ^ 
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, but larger ones are found in other 

'nes. Even the largest, however, are but 

^mall creatures ; and when we consider: ho^ 

' they are, it seems marvellous that such 

^eads should contain so much knowledge. 

THE HOSE ATHis : LIFE SIZE {see p. 127). 





much: ENr/ABGED. 

t^e body of an ant consists of three parts, 
y, the head, the thorax, and the ab- 
The thorax is the upper part of the 
body, and is a kind of box en- 
closed by the ribs and containing 
the lungs. The head contains 
the brain. 

3. ^Vn ant has a compound 
eye upon each" side of its head 

The compound eye consists of 

I'lT' ^ ^^""^^ number of eyes very 

t-ted together ; and though the number 

vhich go to make up one compound eye 

(litterent kinds of ants, they are always 

undreds in each 
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ANTENNA. LIFE SIZE. 



( 



( 




MUCH ENLARGED. 



THE WORKER : LIFE SIZE. 



4. Besides the compound eyes an ant has 
three simple eyes, arranged 
in the form of a triangle upon 
the top of its head. Hence 
we see that an ant is well 
provided with eyes. 

5. Two long antennae, or 
feelers, spring from each side 
of the front of the head, and 
are used for the same purpose 
as our arms, hands and fingers. 
The ant has very strong jaws 
or mandibles, and, like all other insects, it has 
six legs, which are attached 
to the thorax. 

6. The life of an ant may 
be divided into four well- 
marked stages. First, there 
is the egg, which is white 
or yellowish in colour, and 
not quite round. The eggs 
are hatched in from fifteen 
days to about a month, and 
turn into larvae or grubs. 
Though the larvae are alive 
they are quite helpless, hav- 
ing neither legs nor wings. 
They are small white crea- 
tures, oval in shape, and 
slightly pointed at the head. 




MUCH ENLARGED. 



. Being so helj^^^^^ tk^y ^^^ ^^''■ 

greatest of care ^l^^^^ oldl^^T^^^ ^ith 

1 well, and carr^ ^^eo, ^^^^ ^^s. who fee,, 

\iat they may he a,lways suppj,- "? *^o room 

er amount of warintii and moistn ^'^^ ^^e 

THE MAI/EJ -"T •■ tlSB SIZE. 




MCCH BNLAKGED. 

fter a few weeks spent as a larva ti. 
nt undergoes another change, and K 
pupa or chrysalis. " '^®- 

me pup« are quite naked, wherp. 
m a sjlken covering or coco;n a'S 
les. After spending a few days in t\"s 



f<^te, the youLT^^ 
*""e, and enxei-^ 
. 10- Sonxe o*- 
^n their sill^exi 




^^ 




'^^« to extr-ic^^t^^ t^J^^ny 

^"Comersf. 



H. 



Having T-^^^^^^*^ 
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)ws no more. Its growth was made 
) was a grub, and at that stage it was 
\f hungry, as all grubs are. 

POSITION. — Write six sentences about ants. 

LESSON 29. 

In the Land of Souls.— Part I. 

An Indian Fairy Tale. 

di-rec'-tion hap'-py puz'-zled 

d re-joic'-ings hap'-pi-ness dis-ap-peared' 

ige care'-ful-ly love'-ly re-mem'-bered 

e wig'-wam love'-li-er al-to-geth'-er 

ar away, in North America, where the 

lians dwell, there lived a long time ago 

ful maiden, who was lovelier than any 

liden in the tribe. 

any of the young braves sought her in 
; but she would listen to one only, — ^a 

e chief, who had taken her fancy some 

ore. 

they were to be married, and great re- 
i^ere made, and the two looked forward 
• life of happiness together ; when the 
t before the wedding feast a sudden ill- 
d the girl, and, without a word to her 
10 were weeping round her, she passed 
v^ay. 

I heart of her lover had been set upon 
le thought of her remained with him 
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night and day. He put aside his bow, and went 
neither to fight nor to hunt ; but from sunrise to 
sunset he sat by the place where she was laid, 
thinking of his happiness which was buried 
there. 

5. At last, after many days, a light seemed 
to come to him out of the darkness. He re- 
membered having heard from the old, old people 
of the tribe, that there was a path that led to 
the Land of Souls — that if you sought carefully 
you could find it. 

6. So he set out to seek it. At first he was 
puzzled, as there seemed no reason why he 
should go in one direction more than another. 
Then all at once he thought he had heard one of 
the old men say that the Land of Souls lay to 
the south ; and so, filled with new hope and 
courage, he set his face southwards. 

7. For many, many miles the country looked 
the same as it did around his own home. The 
forests, the hills, and the rivers, all seemed ex- 
actly like the ones he had left. The only thing 
that was different was the snow, which had lain 
thick upon the hills and trees when he started, 
but grew less and less the further he went south, 
till it disappeared altogether. Soon the trees 
put forth their buds, and flowers sprang up 
under his feet, and instead of thick clouds there 
was blue sky over his head, and everywhere the 



' V^ t';?.de biB Wt ^^J^ soon behold 
^-^ti */L the top Of th ^n over some 

r, ^?";„ t^ll l^is story^ !!^^ «hief, ^ho 
^^S^2ve you have comeVC"'T 

:%esti.myh.t,asshe^,rX' 
iU tell you what you ask, and Sel^ 

lid go- 

ITION— What are braves, a chief, a K«„ . 

bride ? Answ in compi^tg sentences. ' ' '"^'^' * 

LESSOR 30. 
In the Land of o . t> 

T^'-dered ^Hailed beau'-ti-ftal 
sS^'-fi-^R. t>a'-tienoe fol'-low-ing 






Out 



fat- ^^^^k,>' 



^Si- 






§^Oi 



^^ee/ ' ^tid ^^^, ^"^ 



^ 









e|. 






.«• v!^Ve*>.^" 






3Ut 



UJ'^^ 



^y 



Vf 



^^, 



^M n/Jie ?^^ ^*^ 



■^»:S 



!^Jn, 



*"^^>i«— 



^^'^^ 



to 



he 



o:e 






oxx 






tii 



^x* 



«t. 



*tii 
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)llowing him in another canoe exactly like his 
wn, the maiden for whose sake he had made 
lis long journey. 

6. But they could not touch each other, for 
Btween them rolled great waves, which looked 
3 if they would sink the boats, yet never did. 
nd the young man and the maiden shrank 
ith fear ; for down in the depths of the water 
ley saw the bones of those who had died 
?fore, and in the w^aves themselves men and 
omen were struggling, and but few passed 
rer. Only the children had no fear, and 
ached the other side in safety. 

7. Still, though the chief and the young girl 
lailed in terror at these horrible sights and 
unds, no harm came to them, for their lives 
id been free from evil, and the Master of Life 
id said that no harm should happen unto them. 

8. So they reached unhurt the shores of 
,e Happy Island, and wandered through the 
5wery fields and by the banks of rushing 
reams, and they knew not hunger nor thirst, 
uther cold nor heat. The air fed them, and 
^/""LT^^^ '^'^"^ ' ^^^ they forgot the 
'^^' thou^hf. ^r "^ graves ; and the young 

'\^xntin/ofL '""f^ ^^^ to wars, neither to 
e hunting oi animals 

as , out in the murmur of the wii»l 



for jroTJL to <Jo>, -^Jtici J^OUT* 

for ma^ii^y 3^^,^:r-s; ^^^oxz sh^jj^^ 
the g-a.te^ x:ri^>^ i^c^e^s&GTxgGr 
shall tal^e ,a,«r^JX3^ ^;>^our' Z)Oe 
hind, and 2i^ -%^%rill sliow yo^ 
Listen to lijxx:^, ,a,x:K:i Jxav^ep,^ 
come j^oxx sl^^^H reijoin her 
leave, for slx^ xs ^c^c^^^^ed, 
young^and fc.e^«fc^'^"^> «^ ^J 
from tho X^^rxd c^^ Snc^^^^ 

chief saw i22 *Ixe» X^a-xirf «=»^ 

blithe ^'^^^^rZ^^S^^^ 

pri'-theo ^*^^^T -^<=> 
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^- " And wlxa,t did you he^r. my Mary, 
Air^P on the Caldon-HiU ?" 
" t heard the drops the water made, ^^ 
And the ears of the green com ii^- 

^' " Oh tell me all, my Mary — 

All, all that ever you know ; 
^or you must have seen the fairies 
Xasfc night on the Caldon-Low." 

^h.^n take mie on your knee, mother, 
-i^iid listen, mother of mine : 
A iiundred fairies danced last night, 
—^^^^nd the harpers they were nine. 

6. " Aaca. merry was the glee of the laarp-stringS; 

-';^^Tid their dancing feet so small ; 
Bat, oh, the sound of their talking 
X^Vas merrier fe,r than all." 

7. " And what were the words, my Mary, 

That you did hear them say ? " 
"I'll tell you all, my mother, 
I^iat let me have ixiy w^ay : 

• "A.xx<3L some they played with the water, 
^^^nd rolled it down the hill. 
' ^4.rxci this,' they said, ' shall speedily turn 
Tlie poor old miller's mill ; 



10. 



Ever sin.cie» 

^iid a bvisy 



Till tlxe. 





13. 



14. 



^lies'll fc»^ jexxe>x-j->^ e>x3 

^1 /^/#^ T*^^^ 
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15. " ' Oh, the poor lame weaver ! 

How he will laugh outright 
When he sees his dwindling flax-field 
All full of flowers by night ! ' 

16. " And then up spoke a brownie 

With a long beard on his chin. 

' I have spun up all the tow,' said he, 

' And I want some more to spin. 

17. " * I've spun a piece of hempen cloth, 

And I want to spin another, — 
A little sheet for Mary's bed. 
And an apron for her mother.' 

18. '' And with that I could not help but laugh. 

And I laughed out loud and free ; 
And then on the top of Caldon-Low 
There was no one left but me. 

19. " And all on the top of the Caldon-Low 

The mists were cold and gray. 
And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 

20. ^' But as I came down from the hill- top, 

I heard, afar below. 
How busy the jolly miller was. 
And how merry the wheel did go. 



THE 



fOVRTjf^ 



^^ "And! 



To sees i-f -t-ti^i :0.sc- 

^Ut I S£»,-W -fcti^ ^W^£ 



22. 



23. 



(1) M^^lVtE><:>sj:Ta:oJsr- 




en'. 
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size. With its hundreds of eyes it has great 
power and range of sight. Its long feelers en- 
able it to fetch and carry all kinds of things. 
By means of its six legs, it can run easily and 
quickly, and its wings enable it to move from 
place to place. Its jaws are so strong that it 
can bite hard substances and protect itself from 
its enemies. In this it is also aided by its 
sting. 

2. Though ants are provided with wings they 
do not keep them long ; for when serious work, 
such as the building of a house, begins, the 
wings are no longer of use, and being rather in 
the way the ants deliberately break them off. 

3. A famous German, named Huber, spent 
his life in studying the ways of these wonderful 
creatures. One day he watched some ants for 
the purpose of seeing how much work one ant 
could do. At the end of the day he found that 
one ant had done as much as if a man had dug 
two trenches each of seventy-two feet in length, 
and four and a half feet in depth. He must 
have made bricks from the clay which he dug 
out, and with them built a wall along each side 
of the trenches, from two to three feet in height, 
and about fifteen inches in thickness. And 
lastly he must have gone over his work a second 
time, and made the interior quite smooth and 
level. 
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4. All this work must have been done with- 
out the least assistance ; and the ground must 
be supposed to have been full of huge boulders 
and covered with tree trunks, broken logs and 
heaps of rubbish. If a man could do as much 
work in a day he would be the wonder of the 
world. 

5. Ants live chiefly upon other insects, of 
which they destroy immense numbers. They are 
also very fond of sweet things, and delight in 
honey and ripe fruit. 

6. In early summer you may see upon the 
rose trees clusters of fat little green grubs called 
aphides.* The small brown garden ant runs up 
the tree and gently taps an aphis with its long 
feelers. When tapped in this manner, the aphis 
gives off a small drop of sweet fluid, which the 
ant drinks up, and then proceeds to treat others 
in the same way until it has had its fill. 

7. Ants are very clean in their habits. They 
hate dirt in any form; and not only do they keep 
themselves very clean, but they may also be seen 
helping to scrape the dirt from the bodies of 
their friends. 

8. Ants* nests vary in many ways. Some 
are entirely underground. The earth is scooped 
out, rooms of various sizes are made, and 
passages are dug leading to the surface. Other 

* See p. 112. 
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ants collect sticks and leaves, or the small twigs 
which drop from the pine trees, and heap them 
up so as to form mounds. 

9. These nests are partly above and partly 
under the ground. Other ants seek out a de- 
caying tree and dig out the rotten wood so as to 
form snug warm rooms. 




A GBOUND PLAN OP AN ANT COLONY CONSISTING OP FOUR NESTS. 

(a) PILLARS SUPPORTING THE ROOF. 
{b) MAIN ROOM. 

(c) INNER ROOMS. 

(d) PARTITION WALLS. 

(e) ENTRANCE HALL. 

(/) ROADS LEADING FROM ONE NEST TO ANOTHER. 

10. In some cases there is not only a central 
nest or house, but many colonies are established 
near by. Well-constructed roads are made from 
one colony to another. Some of these communi- 
ties must consist of hundreds of thousands of ants. 



COMPOSITION. — Write in simpler words the meaning of para- 
graph 1. 



^^^ fOURTH 



'SHIP" 



«1^^, '■^^^ of Count 
■^i<i ^-solved' 



- 1?HZ' ^^«- fi— ^o^^ 



fn^c^f^^ arrived, ^^c5L sh 



offcL % ., ''esoiis are Icilled, 



1^' '^Fe/"sJie cx-ieci, '• 

«-. \ %ywoinotGS t.b^i't^ best, ,\ 

^^h^^ ^btiess loved hez- sons; , 
^•^A^Jve^o them a^iid alj t 
\ ^g^ood of her xi^t/ve Jand 
^M have round elsew 
9 
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mountains, lovelier valleys, richer plains, and 
finer towns than those of Sparta ; but nowhere 
else could she have found a nation to which she 
would have been so proud to belong. 

4. Scott asks : — 

" Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said, 

' This is my own, my native land ' ? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? " 

5. There can be few such. The Briton, the 
American, the Frenchman, the German, the 
Italian, though he may admire other countries 
greatly, loves his own the best, and can say of it 
as Cowper said of England : 

" England, vsrith all thy faults I love thee still"- 

6. But the love must be something more 
than a feeling : it must be ready to show itself 
in acts If need be. True patriots have always 
been willmg to give up wealth and liberty, and 
life Itself, when duty called 

7. Arnold Winkelried, for instance, died to 
save Switzerland. At Sempach there were only 
thirteen hundred lightly armed mountaineers to 
f ""^ footn,^''^^'^^ ^^^Sl^ts and fourteen hun- 
fv." iound h ^"""^^^ ^^^« Leopold of Austria 
J^ke^made r^,^"° ^«-gh for horsemen, the 
duke made his knights dismount, and then 



THE FC:"^'^ ^j^^ foot, 

-p>oin-t> X<->* ^r-»e» :*X^'^" „ , •- -^^W^Jtzers 

^^bel-^ j^^:^^^ ^^^ charged 

again, ai^/i ^ ^"^^^ i^ *^^.? ^Xi^^ 

butma-k^ ^rU^ -.^''^ , , l,e c, 

be theirs ; ^^ii^^* _^ Jifc'^^f ^^ct^^^^ 
make aix o^^'^r^y ^f^'L ^^^f^^cJ t*-. "' 

Their ^^a ^ ^^ i^y^^^^x^^ ^^ 

be re-formed, r^^^0.^y^\^^^^^.% for h 

the openiiig. ^*> ^^ l^^ti^ i^ <^g^'' 

with tw^ - ^-Ct^^^^^ ^"*^^ ^ -!> ^ 
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♦* MAKU WAV FOJl WBBBTV I" HE CRIED. 



THE FCf^^^^^^ ^ 



Kaxnpderv t.O p^^^^^^o ^ ^^^^^ 

stand tYie ati^^^ ^1^^ siii^^®*^ ^^«^' 
was a wealtW ^^ ^^irxZ oS'"^'^ ^ 
raanded of hirn ^^^*^<^ieiii« >, '-^arJes. 

soon make others. ^^^« Paid fhe 

English soyerei^^ l^^^^^^fxien refix 
raisexnoneyby^^j^J o^er since . 

strand -■ shore. ixt i i>a.-b'_ri.otg . 

I country. 

— _____^ ' ®x-t«nd'-e«=L - s 

COMPOSITlON.—AATriT 

Winkelried. * »^t.e «, slior+ „ ;, ■ 



X-:E1SSon 34 

Ohi'-na *t«.T3.sr>.*- *- i 

du'-na-man r^^^r in'-stua<5* ' 

Hin'-doos ^«^^rT, tor'-tvixo<a * 

Bng'-Jish-irxa.rx st^^^V^"^ 8oad'-««a- ^' 

grov-em-or- «te«.a.'Xxy ^tS^^^ * 

1 Soixxetime.^ ^ ^ ^X\f^^ 

abroad to sav^ :^^ ooi^L^vtrY ^^"""^ 
ruin. Dxarixxg t^^ weT ot\> X^^,, 

behind witlx tlxe cia.rts, £e\\ V^^ ^s \>^ 
governor, a^ixci cioxxxxrva^v^^ V^ ^' 



the 



and touolx tlxe» ^iroxa.xxc\ >?v\t\\ ^ 
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looking the governor straight in the fj^-ce, he 
said that he would not kneel to any Cb»«aman 
alive, and was thereupon put to death. 

2. " Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untavi-^*--^N 

Bewildered and alone 
A heart with English instinct fraught 

He yet can call his own 
Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 

Brmg cord or axe or flame ! 
He only knows that not through him 

Shall England come to shame." 

3. It is easy for a patriot to fight /or his 
country, but what is he to do when forced to 
fight a^« hen This is the question ^hich a 
young Italian had to answer for himself The 
Austrians had forced him 7 • .f 
when they were masters S ^^ T 1^1 T 
he was sent to help in putti^^'i^""' I^'fi 
who were trying to'^drive the ^ 7" " "ft 
was killed in a battle whioh .f ""'^"^"^ '"'^' ^! 
the victors found him wifV. ^®^®^^ ^°°' *° 

his face. ^ l^appy smile upon 

4. A poem addressed to t>. 

^^^ them says :— 

" By your enemy toT.1- 

To march with th ""^^ ^""^ goaded 
His musket (see) ^'*^' stand in their file. 
He facing your ^^^®^ ^as loaded, 

^^^s with that smile. 



THE ^<^ *^^2-^i- - '^^^^" z/rjsr. 
"As ori:»iia,ns y ^^'''^ ^^ their i 

' Let me clf ^ i^^ ^'^^ Italy, bi 
If not in y^^^ J^Uks, by j 

"Aim sfcraigr^*^^-^^ ^fe stesbdily 
A t>a,li in t^<^ ^^<r w^liicii 
Deliver my li&B'rt here, and 
This bacZgr^ c>/ £/ie ^4LUstri 
5. The forein osfc place Tv^liic 
among the nations of the tv^oW 
and the freedom that we enjoy, 
wisdom, the courag-e, and the n> 
of our forefathers ; and we sho 
sons if we handed down a Je^ 
We may, perhaps, never be in 
we can add to the glory of our 
can, at any rate, take care that 
bring shame or discredit upon / 

COMPOSITION.-Write a short and sin, 
soldier who was put to death in China. 



LESSON ?l?,. 

'^ \ were » ^'':a,j. 
guilt Te-joic^, oe»T-».>a.i^ 

aye ^es'-soj^ 0i3.«'-*^>s.V 

despair' coti-ao^^jj^^ ^e'^'^^-^ 

1. If I were a vr.\ t?^^^^^^ 
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I would fly on the beams of the morning light. 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 

And tell them to be true. 
I'd fly, I'd fly o'er land and sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be. 
Telling a tale, or singing a song, 
In praise of the right — in blame of the 
wrong. 

2. If I were a voice, — a consoling voice, — 

I'd fly on the wings of air ; 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I'd seek. 
And calm and truthful words I'd speak, 

To save them from despair. 
I'd fly, I'd fly o'er the crowded town. 
And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 
Into the hearts of suffering men. 
And teach them to rejoice again. 

3., If I were a voice, — a pervading voice, — 
I'd seek the kings of earth ; 
I'd find them alone on their beds at night, 
And whisper words that should guide them 
right,— 
Lessons of priceless worth. 
I'd fly more swift than the swiftest bird. 
And tell them things they never heard — 
Truths which the ages for aye repeat. 
Unknown to the statesmen at their feet. 
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4. If I were a voi^^'^^n [^^^ 
I'd speak iti ^^^ People's 
And whenever tbejr sLoutec 
Without deserving to be fn 
I'd make their error cleaj 
I'd fly, I'd fly on the wings 
Rebuking wrong on my wo 
And making all the earth r 
If I were a voice, — an imm( 



per-BUa'-Sive : ft^le to persuade, 
able to make people do what it 
wants them to do. 

COn-BO'-ling : a^l^ ^o make people 
think less of their troubles. 



per-v« 

ever; 
aye: \ 
im-mc 
re-bu' 

faull 



COMPOSITION.— Correct the 

following sentences : — 

(1) I'd fly through land and sea. 

(2) I'd fly to the wings of air. 
^3) These things are unknown 

to the statesmen under their feet. 



(4)] 

the rig 

(6) ] 

(6) ^ 

field. 



LESSON 36. 

Coolness in Dai 

wrap'-ping in'-stant-ly ad'-i 

sum'-moned zna'-gis-trate mu'- 

Syd'-ney an'-te-lope loy'- 

fright'-ened in-ter-fere' po-li 

1. One stormy night, d 
Spain, the French, with a fre^ 
ing in upon the jaded Englis 
not half as big Wellingtoi 
that could be done to prep^ 



J TovnTH ■■smr- i.itebary beavE:^^ 
I to » scout, and asked, " How Jong- ^0 
^fnrp thev can reach us ? '' 

£ran\.our, my lord," wa^rthTgI^:-^- 
Then I can go to sleep," said f^l^^'l 
Tapping bis cloak around him, he ^'^^^ ir. 
e he stood in the muddy trench, an ^^^^^ 
instant was asleep. He woke whet^- 
.ch bugles sounded. ^-*icler 

5 Napoleon not only slept soundly ^^^-pse- 
but his soldiers said that he slept on 1»- ^^^^ 
c. The American general. Grant, ®°^j .^^er- 
instantly asleep, even in the greatest da y^^\x 

3. A story is told of a famous Etfc- ^ ^^q 
liral, Sir Sydney Smith, whose ^^^P^^^ortlJ 
ntelope," in a terrible storm in the ^^^^^^i- 
., was driven among the rocks. He 

aed his officers to the cabin. ^ co''^' 

"Gentlemen," he said, "you know 0*"*^^=,. ^^^ 
on. We are driving on to the bteaVfir^^ <p^ ? 
fess that I can do nothing more, li ^y^ 
I can think of something else to do, n^^ 
time." 

4. There was unbroken silence. ^i tO 
"Then there is nothing to be done b^ 

ait our fate." , 

He touched the bell, and when the se^^ ^ 
ne, simply said, " Bring up the coffee". ,.„ 

5. On the outbreak of the Indian Mutir^=-»y ,1a 
tgistrate m charge of the town of ^^^''^ 



J 

( 
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narrowly ^^Cist,j^Gd Wf'i^ ^^^ ^.^^ 
storm bixi-st l^^ y^^s /f^ ^^^^ JSurop. 
Banda, ttie otiiex-^ J^^Vl'jig eLlresLdy sou^ 
elsewhere. Th& J^at/frg z-vtlei- o£ Sa 

tlio\:^li at lieaz-t bating the JEng-lisb, yet 
the last an a,pp^^^^^<^^ of loyetlty. 77 
trate had. l>een t^^c? ^Aafc a rising vras 
take place, and we/2^ to the ruler to f 
do all he coul<3 t,o quiet tlie peopjQ 
they sat talking, there rea,clied thei^^ 
from the town \srithout, swelling jj^f. 
the tumult came nearer. -A. deacf ^y. 
the room, and on looking- up the n. 
that the ruler was smiling-. ^ 

6. He knew, then, that his or^ 
prompt action ; so, dray\ring Jj.- y 
seized the native by the collar ^ 
muzzle against his foreheac? ' % 

"Is a carriage likely to be 
me to depart ? " he asked quip., ^' 

"Yes, yes, one is non^ , '^• 
frightened servants ^^f 

"Then we Will go at orv^^., 

7. They Wetxt, the m«^Sv%X.^^. 
grip of the m\^^,^ ^^^^^^. .^^^^ 

outside the pg,^^^^ ^^0 "^^x^^.. 
their clamonr ;,. \ ^^o^ ^vw \ 
chief, and^ ^^ ^. 

single Ei^§\isV,x^^^ 
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"Now," said the magistrate to the ruler, 
" tell them that if I hear a hoot or an insult, or 
if any man's hand is raised against me, that 
moment will be your last/' 

8. The Hindoo entered the carriage with 
him, and they drove off, no one daring to inter- 




fere. Twelve miles from the city, the magis- 
trate had a horse waiting for him, in case of 
sudden need ; so, politely thanking him for the 
pleasure of his company, he here left the native, 
and rode off unharmed. 

Ban'-da : in the north of India, west of Allahabad. 



COMPOSITION. -Tell in your own words the story of Sir Sydney 
Smith's coolness. 
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JJIE&SON 37. 
Birds. ThMG f^oultry Tribe. 



pi'-geons 

tur'-keys 

co'-veys 

pheas'-ants 

os'-trich 

pea'-cock 



pu'-paB 

crouch'-ingr 

par'-tial 

cluck'-ingr 

for'-age 

de-vot'-ed 



dis-'biziG^-tioii Cq, 






1. This great family of birds j ^^v^^^^V^ 
of those which are of tlie gT^^eate;^ ^^^^^ 




such as our comrriOJi. 
fowls, pigeons, turkeys, 
pheasants, and part- 
ridges. The ostrich als o 
belongs to the same 
group. 

2. Many of tliexxi 
are bred for the s-al^e 
of their flesh or tlieir 
eggs. Most of tlaexxi 
obtain their food "by 
scratching intliegroAxiici, 
where they find msects 
and the seeds of laany 
kinds of plstrLts. 

3. Very fe^Ar itvem- 
bers of the fsLxnWy , NsAtVi 
the exceptioxx of \^^ 
pigeon, are sxiited f^^' 




^^-^^^^^ ,«, 
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taking long flights, as their bodies are heavy and 
their wings are small. Though our common 
fowls are very homely birds in appearance and 
manners, they are well connected. The stately 
peacock, the handsome pheasant, and even the 
ostrich, are near relations. 

4. Pigeons have great powers of flight, and 
some kinds which are trained to carry messages, 
can cover great distances in very short spaces 
of time. 




A GROUP OF PIGEONS. 
7AC0BIN. GABBIER. BLUE BOCK. POUTBE. 

5. The pheasant is one of the most beautiful 
of all the feathered inhabitants of the woods. 
Though a wild bird, it is most diligently pre- 
served, and young pheasants are bred as care- 
fully as young chickens. Early in the spring the 
eggs are collected and put under the common 
hen to be hatched. 



t\.ey are ea-Vef^jj^ g^"^*^^ ^««^e 

have grown to 1,^ ^^ ^^^® ^ 

^'^ considej 







pheasant is ixot ^ ixa-tl-ve o? ^^^e^^ 
Las origina-lly "fc^x-0-t.-i.glat, irotcv ^Vt. 
7. The i>a.x-tx-icXge s^iaxe^ - ^5> 

»;'thref «x-«^fc s-xx.« V>v.*^ 
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found in all parts of the country; and whereas 
the pheasant nearly always lives in the woods, 
the partridge loves the open country. 

8. It is brownish or grayish in colour, and is 
prettily marked with spots and bars of a darker 
shade. When crouching among broken ground 
and dry grass, the colour of the bird is so nearly 




PABTBIDOEB. 



like that of its surroundings that it is hard to 
distinguish it. 

9. The partridge feeds mostly upon insects. 
It looks upon the pupae of ants as choice tit-bits, 
and is partial to slugs, worms, grasshoppers, and 
the grubs of many kinds of beetles. You may 



THE 



see it bTisil3^ ^^ ' ^-«^^^ .. 

under lea,>^^^ Ol> ?"^''^S- r^«. 
an occasional ^ ^^'^iiir* J^^ <^he ^ 
10. The p^^!^^^*^ SJ:.^^^^ val 
and makes hZT^^^^'^I^o jt^^ «hoc 
She is a most ^^^*^ o^f^.^^o 
young ones to V,^^^^c» ted *^ * 
father is ju^t ^^^ ^itj^ ^ ^«the 

and it is a r.t. ^*^*^«*xti^ ^"'^'^ 
family in the^^^^*?^ «4h " t" ^* 
forage for choioo^^^ ^^XiZ^ 
turn the care ^^f.^^-^l. ?or^ie^ 
11- Partridg^^ '^.^'^y et soft o 
coveys and at rxigi^^^^^. ^^ ------ 

where they can H^^ ^^^ out ixx 
get early warnix^^ ^^ ^J^^ sllghtes-t 

well con-nect'-efi >v approa,ol::i. 

good family. ^^loxxg tio 

na'-tive: born in. ^ M o-rig'-ixi-a^- 

I oc-ca'-BXon.-. 




lO 
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LESSON 38. 

Birds. Waders and Swimmers. 

myr'-i-ads com'-rade zig'-zag con-sid'-er-a-ble 

mar'-gin sea'-wards wound'-ed ac-tiv'-i-ty 

bus'-tle dis'-tance un-wound'-ed nat'-u-ral-ist 

swal'-lows cu'-ri-ous po-si'-tion dis-a'-bled 

1. Some members of this great family of 
birds wade into the water, while others swim, 
in search of food. They are to be found in all 
parts of the world, and include birds which 
make their homes upon rivers and lakes, as well 




CURLEW. 



as the myriads which spend their lives either 
upon the sea or along the margin of the shore. 
2. Some seek their food by wading along 
the sea-shore or by the sides of streams and 
lakes. Many of them have long legs, which 



THE FOURTlf UTER, 

rift ^ 
enable them to ^^i^^^. ^ ^h^Wo^ 
siderable distance 1 ^ tie Jan( 
necks and strong "^^aks enable 
deep into the water for the fish 
which they feed. The heron, i 
coot, and the water-hen are an 
known, but there are many others. 




SNIPE FEEDING. 



3. Other members of the family hav 
and seek their food while swimming 
terns, curlews, gulls, and in fact all 
generally called sea-birds, belong to 
They make their nests upon the cliffs 
hang the sea, upon sea-girt rocks ai 
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or upon narrow tongues of land that lie between 
the sea and river mouths or marshes. 

4. The snipe lives in marshy places, and is 
nearly always to be seen alone. It has a long 
sharp beak, with which it digs deeply into the 
ground in search of worms, which are its favour- 
ite food. When disturbed the snipe makes off 
with a curious zigzag flight. 




DUCES. 



5. Gulls are the most common of the sea- 
birds, as with shrill cries and wheeling flight 
they may be seen all the year round diving into 
the sea in search of fish. They feed mostly on 
herrings ; and flocks of gulls will follow the 
shoals of fish, now pouncing upon their prey, 



r0 



fOUB^^ 



€S of 












rout^'^il do tvot 






F 



ft Tln'^y 
w*^' 1 kinds o^^f^I;.,!! 






>^ 



^'^^'J^lax^^l^ 



V:*^> 




I^ 
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part of every day. The chief plant that grows 
upon them is a soft green seaweed, of which the 
ducks are very fond. 

8. There are about a dozen different kinds 
of terns or sea-swallows that visit the shores of 
Britain. Though web-footed, terns do not swim 
in search of food, but flying over the surface 
of the sea, they dart down upon their food, and 
pick it up with their strong beaks. 




TEENS HELPING A WOUNDED COMBADE. 

9. A pretty story about terns is told by 
Edward, the Scotch naturalist. He had shot a 
tern, and stood by the edge of the sea waiting 
for the flowing tide to drift the wounded bird to 
his feet. He says : " When matters were in this 
position, I beheld, to my great surprise, two of 
the unwounded terns take hold of their disabled 
comrade, one at each wing, lift him out of the 
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water, and bear htirxx sG^^Jvards, 

carried about six: c:pr' sgvgii yards, 

gently down again^, -v^laen he was 1 i 

two others. In tttis -%^^y, by takii 

two pairs of birds G^r-r^i^d their friei 

that was some dist^etTxcG SLway, and 

safely. 

10. ^^I now mado t^o^wstrds the 

to obtain the prize tttsbt, liebd been tl 

of my grasp. I was sggti, however, 

and instead of foui-, I had in a 

whole swarm about me^- ^^ ^7 ^ 

to the rock, I once mor-e beheld tw | 

take hold of the woxxraded bird, ; ^ 

they carried him oiat to sea, and i 

reach." 

myr'-i-ads : tens of tlxoiisaxxds. I dis-a' ^ 

mar'-gin: edge. ' ^^^' 



COMPOSITION.-TeU in yovix- own words the 
relates about the wounded tox"XX- 

IL.ESS01Sr 39. 
The Blind ISAen and the El 
in-clined' In-do-«t>«,rx' ^^^^^^^rou 

leam'-ing sat'-is-fV ^iz'-ing 

approached' an'-ixn-a.! _ '^ oeed'-ir 

squirm'-ing hap'-r>o^«3--i^^^ ® 
1. It was six xixex^ of Indostan 
To learnirxg «x«-V. xnchned 
Who went to ««o the elepha, 
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(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 

2. The first approached the elephant, 

And, happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side. 

At once began to bawl : 
" Why, bless me ! but the elephant 

Is very like a wall ! " 

3. The second, feeling of the tusk, 

Cried : " Ho ! what have we here. 
So very round, and smooth, and sharp ? 

To me 'tis very clear. 
This wonder of an elephant 

Is very like a spear ! " 

4. The third approached the animal, 

And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 

Thus boldly up he spake : 
"I see," quoth he, "the elephant 

Is very like a snake 1 " 

5. The fourth reached out his eager hand. 

And felt about the knee : 
" What most this wondrous beast is like, 

Is very plain," quoth he : 
" Tis clear enough the elephant 

Is very like a tree ! " 
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6. The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 

Said : '* E'en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most ; 

Deny the fact who can, 
This marvel of an elephant 

Is very like a fan ! " 

7. The sixth no sooner had begmi 

About the beast to grope, 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 

That fell within his scope, 
'' I see," quoth he, '' the elephant 

Is very like a rope ! " 

8. And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong ; 
Though each was partly in the right. 

And all were in the wrong. 

J. G. Saxb. 



By permission of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, U.S.A. 



In-do-Stan' : Hindostan, India. 
olMsierv-a'-tion : use of eyes, 
ears, fingers, etc. 



squirm' -iiu;: wriggUng. 

quoth: said. 



COMPOSITION.— Say what each of the six blind men thought the 
elephant was like, and why. 
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LESSON 40. 






The Flooded Mine.— Part I. 




Pit'-ton 


ooriiers o-ver-flowed' 


tiin'-nel 


Wil'-son 


oot'-ta-ges car'-ried 


wood'-en 


diR'-trict 


white'-washed eas'-i-ly 


doct'-or 


rug'-ged 


cous'-in eas'-i-er 


fel'-low 


gri'-my 


en'-gine tram'-mer 


to-mor'-ro'w 


strug'-gling 


slop'-ing tram'-way 


an'-s'wered 



1. 1 had never been in a mining district 
before I went to Pitton on a visit to my uncle, 
John Wilson, and I had not thought that there 
could be on earth any place so dirty or so ugly. 
The town stood on the lower part of some steep 
and rugged hills, so bare of soil that not a tree 
or shrub, and hardly a blade of grass, grew on 
them. The colliers' cottages, which stood in 
long straight rows, looked all the more grimy 
from being often whitewashed ; for the soot 
brought down by every shower made the walls 
like paper touched by a sweep. 

2. And then the rain ! It changed into 
black mud the black dust that covered the 
streets in dry weather ; and, as it could not sink 
into the stony hills, it ran down their sides, till, 
in a few hours, what was mostly a brown 
stream, struggling between great stones in a 
deep and narrow bed, became a mighty rushing 
yellow flood ; and, if the rain were very heavy, 
or lasted long, the water overflowed the banks, 
driving everything before it. 
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3. All the people in Pitton lived on the 
mines after which it was named ; most of the 
men and boys worked in them. My uncle 
John was a '* cutter," and my cousin Jack a 
''trammer," — that is, my uncle dug the coal, 
and my cousin wheeled it on a little truck along 
a little tramway to the shaft, up which a power- 
ful engine drew it. 

4. In many mines the workmen also went up 
and down the shaft, being carried, some twenty 
at a time, in a "cage". But the workmen 
went up and down my uncle John's by *' slants ". 
First they walked along a sloping tunnel cut in 
the hard rock ; then they came to a steep stair- 
case, then to a wooden ladder, then to more 
staircases and more ladders till they reached the 
top seam of coal, about fifty yards below the 
surface. Other stairs and other ladders led to 
the middle seam, about a hundred yards down, 
and to the lowest seam, about two hundred and 
twenty yards down. It was in this lowest seam 
that my uncle and cousin worked. 

5. One day Jack came home with his hand 
crushed by a falling block of coal. No bones 
were broken, and the doctor said it would be 
all right again in a few days. 

''In a few days!" cried my uncle; "but 
who is to push the truck for me during those 
' few days ' ? I could get a boy easily enough if I 
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i him for good, but not for an odd job 
his. So I suppose that I shall have to 
3, — and that our teeth will have to be idle 



The thought struck me that by taking my 




" JACK CAME HOME WITH HI8 HAND CRUSHED." 

n's place I could do something to repay my 
for his kindness to me. So I asked : '* Is 
s work hard to learn ? " 
Hard to learn ! " answered my uncle ; 
, nothing can be easier ; it is only pushing 
5k along a tramway." 
And is this truck heavy ? " 1 asked. 



-It can't \y^: ,T . tl' 

could not pixsli It- , ^,,^1j^ ^^ ,. , 

7. "I nevor ^^^^id. oouU 
'Tack canpuslx ifc ^^ ^ J^ld, i^ ^^ ' 

*' Of course X*=»^ i- to, ^^^ 

-Then I do ^^^^ ^/,^/^^^ 
can be of use to y^^^ vt^r^ fell( 

" You are a ^ood ^'^^^^^ ^/ 
you shall go Aown the nm ^ 

COMPOSITION"-— Cf''^^^^* / fnrnitv 
the mistakes" iS^gJ'- /oiloTVxn^ / ^"^4^ 7 
sentences:- / _j^/^. 

^^(1) I cannot by no means aJJc>^ \ (?^- ^ 

X^JSSSON 41. 
The F/oodecJ IN/line- 

escape' a-freslx' f®\f- 

sour'ried cUng-'-ix^^ ai-rea 

1- So in the irxorrxirxg I w 

strange the darkness, lit o: 

lamps. I also foixtxcl very 

noises of the place, ^^^ ^^^ \ 

that leaked througlx tli-e side; 

the pumping of this -water u 

the rumble of tlxe wheels . 
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very now and then, the roar of a charge fired 
3 loosen the rock. 

2. My uncle worked in a cutting out of the 
)west gallery. The ''trammer" at the next 
utting was an old man with a white beard, — 
t least, it was white on Sunday, the great wash- 




A TRAMMEB. 



ig day, but it began to grow gray on Monday, 
,nd by Saturday it was quite black. He had 
)een a carpenter in another mine, till a fall of 
he roof crushed three fingers of his right hand, 
o that he could no longer work at his own 
rade. As he had met with the accident in 
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saving the lives o£ fouT- of his "i 
company that owned t,lxG mine had 
small pension. 

3. He had JivecJ feLix-ly well 
several years, when fclio Goziipany fa 
he was thus left wifclaotifc means ar 
work at his own trade, ii© wa,s glad 
he could as a " tramxner ". Hi 
Wood, but aJ] the xxiiners caJJf 
scholar," because he kxxGw far if 
of them. 

4. One morning wIigxi I jjusl 
truck-load to the shaf*fc I lieard s 
I had never heard befoi*©- It 
river falling down the i>it. :My ' 
alarm, and my first fclioug-ht / 
ladder and escape. But I hac 
laughed at for my grovinciless f 
up my mind to stay. X Avas wl 
back when an army of rats scu 
stooping down, I saw -wa-ter in 

5. i left my tmclc oxx tlie 
my uncle as fast as I could, 
uncle ! the mine is flooded ! 
used to my fears that Ixe only 

"But listen, uncle," I crie< 

He did listen, stna. there 
the sound. Thro^ving do"* 
taking up his lanix> , tL& told 
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for my life. We had not run far before we met 
the Scholar, and he joined us. 

6. On we ran, yelling as we went, " Save 
yourselves ! the mine is flooded ! " The water 
was soon above our knees ; but, luckily, we were 
not far from the ladder, and we reached the 
middle seam safely. We then made for the top 
seam as quickly as we could, but, just before we 
reached it, we met the water rushing wildly 
down the slant. We did reach it, though the 
water put out our lamps and carried away the 
poor men that were behind us. 

7. To try to moimt against the river running 
down the slant leading to the surface was hope- 
less ; and we gave ourselves up for lost. Just 
then we saw seven or eight lamps coming along 
the gallery, and '' the Scholar " cried : " Our only 
chance is in the old workings ". He alone knew 
where these old workings were ; so, taking a 
lamp, he led the way. After we had followed 
him for a second or two he stopped and said : 
'* There is no time ; the water is rising too 
quickly ! " 

8. It was in fact already up to my chest. 
" We must try this slope," he said. 

Here and there in the mine there was a 
" fault," — a place where the layer of coal, instead 
of keeping on one level, broke off*, to begin 
afresh on a higher or lower level. In such a 



'PHE FOVRTH - SJ^J^^F' " 



-vsrscs -til 



place the workine- ^ 

^as called a "slope 
one near. 

_ »• When the SGYxoleLi- ; 
this slope," a miner etns v^ere 

anywhere ". 




" WB MUST mwr t:^is si:.oi»b!," he si 

That was quite tx-xxe, "but we ha 

If we stood in the gallery we wen 

drowned in a mirxxito, but there i 

chance for us in the slope, so seven ol 

towards it. Three or four kept straij 

we never saw them sLgstin. 

1 1 
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10. We could not stand up, and, indeed, it 
was only by digging our hands and feet into the 
damp soil that we saved ourselves from slipping 
downwards to certain death. Only the Scholar 
had his wits about him. "Mates, we shall be 
soon tired out, clinging this way," he said ; ''let 
us cut places for our feet and hands." 

But the miners had all dropped their picks 
in trying to escape. " We must use the hooks 
of our lamps," he said. 



pen'-sion : a sum of money paid 
to a man every year so long as 
he lives. 



"Wolf!": Wilson was thinking 
of the fahle of the shepherd boy. 
who called *' Wolf ! " when there 
was no wolf near. 



COMPOSITION.-Correct the 

following sentences : — 

(1) I ain't heard from home for 
a long time. 

(2) Ain't you tired after your 
hard work? 



(3) Tom ain't began to do his 
home lessons. 

(4) This here book is pretty. 

(5) That there house belongs to 
my uncle. 

(6) He don't care what you say. 



LESSON 42. 
The Flooded Mine.— Part III. 

guessed nick'-named compressed' deaf-en-ing 
rea'-sons boo'-by pro'-mise clev'-er-er 

pro-pose' tum'-bler pris'-on-ers ig'-no-rant 

1. There were, as I have said, seven of us, — 
three cutters named Stubbs, Webb, and Smith, 
a trammer nicknamed ''the Booby," Uncle 
John, the Scholar, and I. When v^^e found that 
we were not in danger of instant drowning we 
began to talk about the cause of the flooding. 
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One said that the water had broken through from 
the old workings, but the Scholar proved that 
this could not be. In the same way he proved 
that every other cause guessed at was wrong. 

" Well, then. Scholar," asked uncle, '' if all 
these reasons are wrong, what is the right 
reason ? " 

2. "That I do not know. All that I know is 
that the water has come from outside. Did we 
not hear it tumbling down the shaft, and meet 
it rushing down the slant ? " 

" So we did," answered several ; " but if the 
water has come from above why does it not rise 
higher in this slope ? " 

:^. " Have you ever turned a tumbler upside 
down in a basin of water ? " asked the Scholar. 

"Yes; but what of that ? " 

"Did you not notice that the water went 
only a little way up the tumbler ? " 

"Of course." 

" And what do you think kept it from going 
further?" 

" I don't know." 

"Well, it was the compressed air; and it is 
the compressed air in this slope which keeps the 
flood from coming up it." 

4. I did not know in the least what " com- 
pressed" meant, but I felt that there was no 
longer any danger, and cried : " We are saved ". 
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'' I did not say that," answered the Scholar. 
''Do you notice that the deafening din has 
ceased ? Well, that is because the mine is now 
full We have only two chances of being saved, 
— the people above may pump out the water, or 
they may dig a small shaft in the hope of find- 
ing some of us alive in such a working as this, 
— and, in either case, we must be prisoners 
for some days." 

5. "And what can we dof 

'*We can do nothing but wait. And we 
cannot wait long, clinging like this with feet and 
hands to the damp soil. I propose that we dig 
two stairs or shelves on which we can sit or lie." 

'' But we have no picks." 

*' No ; but we can cut away the soft parts 
with the hooks of our lamps, and the hard parts 
with our knives." 

6. For years past everybody had laughed at 
the Scholar, because, though doing only boy's 
work, he was cleverer than the men, and held 
himself apart from them. But now, when he 
alone had his wits about him, the other 
prisoners were quite ready to obey him, and my 
uncle said : '' I am going to propose something 
too. The Scholar has shown that he is a wise 
man, while we have shown that we are only 
ignorant brutes; I propose that we make him 
our foreman," 
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7. The other cutters agreed at once ; but the 
Booby said : " He is only a trammer like myself". 

'*A trammer like you!'' cried my uncle; 
*' why, he has more sense in his little finger than 
you have in your whole body." 

Then the Scholar said : '* I will not be your 
foreman unless you all promise to obey me". 

All promised. 



COMPOSinON.— Correct the 

following sentences : — 

(1) She don't know what I want. 

(2) Don*t she mean to come ? 

(3) Between you and I he is a 
dunce. 



(4) Will you let Jane and I go 
for a walk ? 

(6) William and me have just 
come in. 

(6) Me and her have known each 
other for a long time. 



LESSON 43. 

The Flooded Mine.— Part IV. 

rub'-bish stiok'-y olap'-pers ex-peot'-ed 

match'-es disgust' wal'-nuts to-bao'-oo 

waist'-coats saus'-age pock'-ets on'-ion 

si'-lence whis'-tle e'-ven-ing di-vi'-ded 

1. "Now then," said the Scholar, "let us 
make the two stairs of which I spoke a little 
while ago. The three strongest, Stubbs, Wilson, 
and Smith, shall do the cutting ; while the rest of 
us will spread the rubbish out flat and smooth.'* 

After some hours (I know not how many) 
of hard work, the stairs were made ; and our 
foreman told Stubbs, Smith and Webb to sit 
on the upper. He himself, Uncle John, the 
Booby, and I sat on the lower. 
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2. Then the Scholar said : " We must save 
our lamps ; let us put out all but one ". 

Before we could all obey he cried : " Stop ! 
It is not very likely, but a gust of wind might 
blow out oiu* one lamp, and then we should be 
in darkness. Has any one matches ? " 

3. It was a rule that no matches were to 
be taken into the mine, though the rule was 
often broken; and each of the four cutters 
answered, "I have some". But the matches, 
being kept in the pockets of the men's waist- 
coats, were all wet. The Booby, however, said, 
" I have some ". 

^* Wet too?" 

'* I don't know ; they are in my cap." 

" Then pass me your cap." 

But, instead of passing the cap, the Booby 
passed the matches ; and as they were quite dry, 
all the lamps but one were now put out. 

4. After an hour or two of sad silence the 
Scholar said, " Let us see what food we have ". 

" I have some bread," I answered ; but when 
I put my hand into my pocket I touched, not 
the crisp crust that I expected to touch, but a 
soft and sticky mess. I was just throwing it away 
in disgust when the Scholar caught my hand, and 
said : " Keep your soup ; you will be glad of it 
by-and-by ". 

5. Webb, sitting on the upper stair, happened 
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to lay his hand on fcho Icxg^ 

sitting below him. I^oo 

asked: "What on GSLr-t.li 
cap ? " 

''Nothing," was tho ai 
"Pass your cap to n 
The Booby did not xno ve, 
off the cap and harxdod it < 

6. It was a Scotch 
crown; and this is v^h^t 
it:— A pipe, some tot>ao^ 
sausage, a whistle, a, j^air 
three walnuts, and a kxrif 
kept all those thing's i"^ * 
he was stupid, and. pa-r-tl 
not wear his coat wrhile a^t 
they might be stolen if lefi 
had not spoken w^lxexx tli 
had food, for he wa.« too s 
share with others. 

7. *^The bread and 1 
divided between yovx and 
said the Scholar. 

"But I am Ixnngry 
Booby. 

^'i dare say ; l^nt yon 
this evening/' 

8. Talking stl^ont evei 
the time. Undo toolc o 
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water had got into the works and stopped it. 
The other men took out their watches, and the 
same thing had happened to them all. And 
thus we had no idea how the days were passing. 

9. At length we began to ask ourselves 
whether we should ever be saved. 

"That I don't know," said the Scholar; 
'' but I do know that they will try to save us. 
I have already said that there are two ways, — 
pumping out the water, and digging a shaft, — 
and I am sure that both ways are being tried, 
for you never yet heard of miners who did not 
do all that could be done after an accident. " 

10. And sure enough the Booby, whose ears 
were very sharp, said : *' There is a noise coming 
through the water ". 

" What is it like ? " asked the Scholar. 

'* Oh, it's a ' swish, swish,' keeping on all the 
time." 

His words were not very clear, but they 
were clear enough for the Scholar. "That is 
the pumping," he said; "sound passes very 
easily through water." 



OOMPOSITION. - Correct the 
following sentences : — 

(1) We have found the sheep 
what we lost. 

(2) The horse is laying down in 
the stable. 



(3) The dog laid down and went 
to sleep on the mat. 

(4) There is enough here for you 
and I. 

(5) Each of these books are 
mine. 

(6) You was angry with me for 
nothing. 



^^^ <aie 



THE fourtfj: 

Christ'-mas vel' 

sigh'-ing ta.ia.'-^x»cfL 

mourn'-ful ring'-X^-b^ ^^ 

mouru'-ing fia.'--fccLl. 1^^ 

beguile' X>r^'-s»:raLc:i« ^i,^ 

beguiled' irxoeLxx''-xi3L»- t-^- 

gild'^ -sri'-sxQTCx ^ 

man'-sions x>U3l'-xo33^ :ea 

guard'-ian >«rsbH' -xt3.^:s s< 

guid'-ed ocil=L'-o -t: 

cur'-tains ax3"fa.'-xrx^ Tc 

1. Throxxglx tlcxei I^It^.^^ ; 

Glistex^ixxg XsLxnL5>s t] 
A^lxxxost xixa,t<3l:xec 

While tlxe -vsrixxter- ; 

And tlcxe A^virxter ^w 
Loxxg SLgo, orxo C 

2. While froxrx every 

I>esclixxg hells we 
(:Never- -with such i 

SsLve Avheix Chri.^i 
M^stixy a, orxe that ri 
A\riio liad toiled 



That night saw ol( 
X^rieixdLs, long p^ 
-V^oices all unnsed 
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Mournful eyes that rarely smiled-" _ 
:rembling hearts that feared themorr 
From their anxious thoughts beguvie^^^, 

lich and poor felt love and blessing 
From the gracious season fall— 

oy and plenty in the cottage, 
Peace and feasting in the hall ; 

^nd the voices of the children 
Ringing clear above it all. 

'at one house was dim and darkened : 
Grloom and sickness and despair 

> welling in the gilded chambers, 
Creeping up the marble stair ; 

ven stilled the voice of mourning 
For a child lay dying there. 

ilken curtains fell around him. 
Velvet carpets hushed the tread, 
:any costly toys v^rere lying 
All unheeded by his bed ; 
nd his tangled golden ringlets 
Were on downy pillows spread. 

he skill of all that mighty Citv 
To save one little life was vain 
ne little thread from being brolT 
xae fatal word from being VoUe;: 



a 
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Nay, liis ATCiT-u^ ^ ^, 
And the ^i^l^Tc^^^r 

So she IsLTxe^lt. t^Viex-e stiT 
She a,lorx^ -vsrltYx strc 

Promisixxg tYxei.t Yxe st 
No xnor-e ixx si. littl 

Westry Viovxx-s to ^ 

Stille<i tVie little ^ 

Fiisced oxx some i 

"Witli a- sta-rtJ 

I 

10. For &. rsLclisLXit. 

Srrxiliing o'e 
^VVlxite his x-aJ 
Snoxvy clo' 
A^xid a- st-a-r-J 
In a. glor; 

11. "SATliile, Avit 

I^eaiiinf 
Tn liis arr 
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"THROUGH THB AIB BORE THB CHILD." 






JjS. 



► <=> tlzi.^ 




T_3. 



IKL:rio^w^, <il^^:a.j 






th 




1^ 
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Leaning his poor aching head, 
r through dark and painful hours 
Lying sleepless on his bed. 

ne bright day, with feeble footsteps 
Slowly forth he tried to crawl 
irough the crowded city's pathways. 
Till he reached a garden- wall ; 
here, 'mid princely halls and mansions. 
Stood the lordhest of all. 

' against the gate of iron 
^ressed his wan and wistful face, 
5ing with an awe-struck pleasure 
U the glories of the place; 
'^^ had his brightest day-dream 
^^® with half such wondrous grace. 

^^^f playing in that garden, 
n-owing blossoms in the air, 
'^^^g Wherx the petals floated 
^^nwardg on your golden hair, 

he foi^^ ^yes watching o'er you, 
, !^® ^Pieti^onr spread before you, 
^ ^ ^on^^S hope was there. 

y^^^ Ser--^^^^^' ^^^®d of seeing 
^ fece ^^ :f w^^^t and woe, 
S to tj^^ :^^gged orphan, 



-^^c:> wur^^ 




20. *' Z^u^t ttfc^t Xoo] 



CBS-^Jd-fcly l>ic 



^^^artci tines g 



Irx Ixis 



] 



Iia. liis Iries^. 






^3. 




X^ici *»^ 
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Ul were strangely kind that day ? 
:ely then his treasured roses 
Must have charmed all ills away t 

id he smiled, though they were fading; 
One by one their leaves were shed, 
ach bright things could never per\^\v 
rhey would bloom again/ he said. 
ben the next day's sun had risen 
:3hild and flowers both were dead. 

low, dear little one, our Father 
iVill no gentle deed disdain ; 
sre on the cold earth beginning 
Jves divine in Heaven again ; 
ale the gentle hearts that beat there 
;till all tender thoughts retain. " 

he angel ceased, and gently 

)'er his little burthen leant, 

lie the child gazed from the shining 

,oving eyes that o'er him bent 

the blooming roses by him, 

V^ondering what that mystery meant. 

is the radiant angel answered, 
.nd with tender meaning smiled : 
•e your childlike loving spirit 



Sin and tKe. >^sa,:^^i 
God has givei^ ^^^ >^*>rtd defile 
I was ox^oe v^r^^ \eaLve to se^^^ 
^^ t\xa,t Vittle child \ 



glis'-ter-ing ; Bhinine, 

beguile' : amuse- «^^a ^^.^i^x. 

fa'-tal word : word o€ a.^HLi:Vv 

mys ;ter-y : that wKic^^x <ia.i^V»V.*- -t^ 

understood. «*am:i,c:iti 1^^ 

Vi'-sion: that w>iicl-i i:^ «<-c^t^^ 



CQMPOBXTXOIN^ . 

(X) Why wa,a tKtiirei feoViro^^ 

to a mansion ? 




J 



^si.' -aidant: t*^^ 
X^in." -ionB : ^^i^z-^ 

iina^kc up a* tF^ 

great fa 1:1:1 V^T^ 
fira' -grant : ^^^^ 



(2) Who ^ 
^^ (3) Wh^^^ J 






man'. 



O^ 



eig' nal t^^ ' ^ aX - 13^ 

hur -riocX Xi.^ei,' --V-X-I3?- Jbor' |J^ |^^^ 

1, It ^vfe^a^fe^ OTxly iivftoi' r w^^ ^^^^ 
learned ^w^liiivt li.ii,c_l oa^iised ^| '^f:| ^^ 
mine. it^i.ix:L Vi.43lc:1 l>oeii fai/fj^ ^% \, 
days; aT^cl -vvl:i.c^T:L -vro Avent c|^^ > ^1^ 
of the fi.oc3iclent, tl^o rivei- v.^*|^\x ^ 
the raixi, ixx^ teasel of ceasing.^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 
heavily ; ^n.cl, rLxsl^ing doH,^»Vi|j ^^x^^ 
caused t.lx<3 x^i^'or- first to 



wasli 
2. 



move tlio '' ijifcwoo<l,".s(i ^^^ ^ \J^. 
«wn^r. He tUoixglit that t/^^t ^X^ . 



aw£xy- 



H.^ 



I 
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which were all round the pit would keep the 
water away from the shafts and slants, and they 
did keep it away for a time. But the heaps were 
not very solid, and the current was very strong. 
At last, therefore, it washed a hole through one 
of them, and then the manager was horrified to 
see a river dashing down into the mine. 

3. Calling all the men together he jumped 
into the cage. They tried to hold him back, but 
he shook them off. He threw his watch to one 
of them and said : " If I don't come up again 
give that to my little girl ". 

4. He gave the order to lower. On reaching 
the upper gallery he shouted to the miners to 
save themselves. Five came running towards 
him. He made them get into the cage, and 
gave the signal for it to be drawn up, while he 
stayed below. He shouted again, but his voice 
was drowned by the roar of the flood. How- 
ever, he saw some lamps, and ran towards them, 
though the water was now above his knees. 
The cage having by this time come down, he 
made the bearers of the lamps get into it, and 
was just running towards other lamps which he 
saw in the gallery, when the men already in the 
cage dragged him in beside them and gave the 
signal for it to be drawn up. It was quite time; 
in less than another minute the mine was full. 

5. The news of the accident soon spread to the 



THE FOUKTf^ 



-S: JT^^j^ - ' 



Other pits, TKo xicxixv^-i[-s Xeft tlieirwo- 

to see if they ooTilci ^l^^g, a.xiy ticlp. 
at once set som^ of tVi^e^xxx to xiiakt^ 
to keep back: tln^^ io\rsj-^x:- - l:i.es orderG;^ci3 
engine to be 1^ ox>t a.t fxiW x*i.-essure. 




useless, *«» ^M V*X^^ 



1 
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6. "That remains to be seen," he said; 
" and, anyhow, I will not give up till I know that 
they are all drowned." 

The shaft was made as narrow as possible, 
so that it might take less time. Only one cutter 
could work at it. He worked with all his 
might ; and, as soon as he was the least tired, 
another took his place. And, like the pumping, 
the digging went on day and night, without a stop. 

pit'-WOOd : short beams of wood used to keep up the sides and roofs 
in a pit. 



COMPOSITION.— Correct the 

following sentences : — 

(1) Jack and Jill is going up the 
hill. 

(2) Me and Tom Brown are 
going fishing. 



(3) Him and me was playing 
marbles. 

(4) He is taller than me. 

(5) I am as tall as her. 

(6) She is younger than him. 



LESSON 46. 

The Flooded Mine. — Part VI. 

loos'-en mis-hap' luck'-i-ly what-ev'-er 

hea,d'-long sor-emn venge'-ance dis-ap-peared' 
com-plained' calmed al-reaxi'-y re-mem' -ber 

1. My soaked bread and the Booby's stores 
had been eaten nobody knew how long, and 
everybody was very hungry. At last Stubbs 
said : " If we can't eat, I suppose that we can 
drink". 

" Yes," answered the Scholar ; " drink as 
much as you please ; drink the pit dry if you 



can. 



2. Stubbs wanted to go down the slope for 
the water, but the Scholar said : '' You are too 



i 



heavy ; you will loo^^^x^ i-i , w- 

for all of us." ' '^'^^^ l^e can pa,^ 

"In a boot." 

3 The liooToy lexxt ine his b<=», 
lying on my \>acl3: irea.c:l.y to slide <:X 
when the Sclxolar secicl -. " Wait:, ^ 
will give you. bl lia^xxd ". ' 

"There is no xicsocL of that," 
can swim ^vvell." 

"Still, X lYtvcl Vx^ttcii- giveyoij) 

4. So Vie bexxt forxv-SLrci witj^ 
hand, but a,s lies ^ivsats Inolfliiig tjj ^ 
he slid hesLdloxi-g ixito tlie wat<^^ v, ^ 
withhina. IL^oaolcily X >?vas qu||. » - ^^ 

. I let myself go, a^xici reached ^.^ :^ ^^ 
soon as tlie Scliolar. As J ju^ *)^ ^"*v 
face he gT-a,sr»«5<3. me Ijythesi^^^^ >^^ 
him, but in tlxe inUy blaci<^_^\^j k^ 
where tl:ie slor>e was, so f %^ ^\^^ 
some of y oil". ^*tjj ;^^ 

5. ]Vly uncle cried; "X^, ^C^: I 
one of tlae otl:ieir men ^^ X^ ^^1^ I 
Then Wel>l3, froxrx the upj,^ M , ^ y 
while my xmele a^nd th^ ^. - \-^ 
from the lower; each ^.f^^H^^ 
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When I was back in my ,?i liuleon^"- 
,r said : " You have saved my 1"®' .^gg of a-U 
iut you had already saved the 

I answered. , ^ve l^a-^ 

-till," the Booby complained, ^^ 
g to drink, and my boot is lost, 
will go and look for it," 1 said- Ho"*^" 
Lt the Scholar would not alloA;*^ m^- jj^vv-ed 
as the men ^vsrere still thirsty be a ^^^i^x. 
» take anotlier boot and go d^^^ 
ime there was no mishap. croin^ ' 

We did not know how time ^^^^^l^er, 
3 did know tliat we were growing to 

e began to fear that we should ^* ^he 
before we could be reached. ^^^ 
egan to talk about their sins. ^ ,^ight 

-id WeVb""^ ^^ ^°^' ^ '''" '' 

ibbs, h«^. said Smith. ^itb tbe 

' ^a« sittTJl'"^ ^^^"g^^ P^*''^^ beside nx^ 

^g him sob V^ '^^ 1^^"' ^^^' J Ba^- ^'"^ 
knees turned round ^ 

:'' '-'for n,^ ,. re '^n *f Jl 

^ said. ™^«»ns that we »*f j,ii« I * 

*« *rong . f «t if I get "«* ^t <"' % 
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it IS now hidden in my bedroom under the third 
board from the door." 

The other men were shocked; and Webb and 
Smith cried out : '' Drown him ! Drown him ! " 

9. They were both rising to push him into 
the water when the Scholar laid his hands upon 
them, and quoted in a solemn voice, " ' Venge- 
ance is mine ; I will repay,' saith the Lord ". 
This calmed them a little, and in the end they 
agreed that they would not meddle with Stubbs, 
if we others would promise to have nothing 
whatever to do with him. 

10. So the Scholar, my uncle, and I cuddled 
together at one end of the lower stair, while 
Stubbs sat moaning at the other. After a time he 
seems to have got into a fever, for he called out : 
'^ I am thirsty ! I am thirsty ! Pass the boot." 

11. Being very thirsty Stubbs made up his 
mind to go for water himself He had seen me 
slide down on my back, and he tried to slide 
down on his. But I was light and active, 
whereas he was heavy and stiff. He had hardly 
lain down when the rubbish gave way beneath 
him ; and, with arms wildly waving, he disap- 
peared in the black tunnel. 







DICTATION. 






tie 
lie 
die 


1^ 
coring 


vie 
Me 


vying 
Meing 
flying 
plying 


sigh 


prying 
trying 
sighing 
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and seem vying with eacli other in 
speed. 

6. You should not go prying into 
other people's affairs. 

7. The wind is sighing solenanly 
amid the columns of the ruined 
abbey. 

, 8. The condemned man is lying 

n the field. 1 in his cell waiting for the tolling 

■rows are hieing home, | of his dying hour. 



in, column, condemn, 
ittle boy is trying to tie 
Bcause his unkind sister 
3 it for him. 
Lying dog is lying in the 

lot the pigeon as it was 
• the house, and it now 



>SITION.— Tell in your own words how Stubbs was drowned. 

LESSON 47. 
The Flooded Mine. — Part VII. 

©d fan'-oy pro-posed' mis-ta'-ken 

fan'-cied knock' -ing list'-en-ing 
^d' min'-gled fol'-lo-wed believe' 

he digging had been going on for seven 

d nights, but the rock to be pierced was 

that the shaft was only twenty yards 

Then a cutter, coming down to take his 

^cied that he heard some feeble sounds 

^^^' Fearing that he might be mis- 

' called atxother cutter, who also fancied 

heard the sounds. Tliey told the 

'> and jj^e went down with them. 

^^ sai(j ^'strike with your picks as 

ever ycyix can." They obeyed; and 

^d Sraj^j^ wild with joy, hit the roof 

P^ ^itlx t>l^^^^ boots. 
- ne^^ .j^fxt there were living men in 
^P^ead J - %^^ wildfire through the town, 
''s ^ox^v^^^di with more will than ever, 



and we poor T>x'isoTn.^^«a -p i*. <- 

The Scholar tl^oxv^Tci^t tlxt^t it mig^-^- 
a week befoi-es ^^ve* "we^re rcacli.es«3 
how many of -us -wo-u.\«i loe dead? I 

3. Thus fea,T- -w^vs xxxix-iglcd 
Our thoughts >?v-ei-e» t\-i.e n-iore resj 
gloomy since ^we* Xif^td loeeii waiti- 
One lamp aftesi- sa^xxotVieir l\ad bvi^^- 
two wero left "witlx S3k.x:i.>^ oil. 
had said tVitit a?v^ 



:a 



^3^^^ y on . T V|^ 

4. iVncl ^o ^vv-€3 -w exited in 
andfeax4rx^, lit^t.<3xxiirvj5 to the x\^. 
and sonaetinaes to.x>i>ix^^ on ti^^ 
above UxTLt>-^ tl^a^t avo were ^ ^^ 



when I Avc3TL:Lt> cio^^ix to 



fiii,.^t^ 



thattlie w^t^Lter -wras several j,^*^ 
time a,fteT-AV-a.rcls we heard *X^ 



bottom of tl^*3 sloi>o, and WK ^^%^ 
we saw .X orowd of rats %^^^^ 

gallery. Tho«o i-.it8 tare j^^ 
tVie slant ana ^ 



swim to 




1 
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reach us sooner that way than by digging. I 
proposed my plan, but the Scholar said that I 
must not try it. Webb and Smith did not agree 
with him. , , 

"What do you say, Wilson?" asked the 

Scholar. 

"I say nothing," answered my uncle; "if 

Frank thinks that he can reach the slant I have 

»o right to stop him." ,,„ , 

"What if he should be drowned 1 urged 

the Scholar 

"What if he should be saved instead of 
'^y^^g here ? " asked Webb. 

^ ^- The Scholar thought for a minute, and 
^en said : " Do as you like, Utile one ; I beheve 
^^'^ yoxi are sure to fail, but I may be wrong.' 

" TUen I will try. You must keep on shout- 
^S so tliat I may know where you are." 

^- ^ found that by swimming slowly and 
^refully I could get on without knocking my 
iad against the roof of the gallery. The hard- 
t thing was to know in the darkness which 
^i^ing to take, when I came to a fork fornned 
r one road leading to the slant, and another 
ading to some workings. If I took the wrong 
irning I j^^^^^ ^^ l^g^ ^oj. ^^er. Bnt I knew 
lat if I followed the rails I must come to the 
ope, so I dropped every now and then and feK 
tem with my feet. 



Then 1 dWed at^^^^itx. ^ ^ad taK^^ ^^ 



hands ; but aU ^^ ^.^xa f«>^ 

turning \ ,,.it.- ^"^ ^^«^k i^«^ *^ %, 

COMPOSITION.'-^ 

dope to the slant. -3^;BSS0N48. 

,, p,ooc*ed IVIine.-PAB- ^i'^on-m 

g^,.ier-y ma^ ^ terrible fnght, a»a as j. 
1. I was ^^^^ no linger roachefi m'' {^^^^ 
voices of the ^^ gt. :fe„t,, after a Ut*'^' ^ ^OqiT 
myself up for J^^ listening carefully «^^8ht ^ 
heart agam, **" ^ g^^tn a few yards towardj^ ^^ 
feeble sound. ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^j^^ ^.^.^^ Here, tlj^^/ 
then droppe^ ^^^ ^v^^^.^ ^g,.g ^^^ ^.^ils m either 
was .^^®^I^^' flood had washed them away. 

turning^-- ^^ ^^ therefore hopeless, and 
2. M.y k'^^^^ fQp j^^. 1^^^ ^^ gg^ l^ack tQ j.jjg 

720fching>^^ X drew near I thought that the 
slope. ^gj^ ^ePQ j^^Qj,g y}jgpj,fui than when 

voices ot ^ ^.^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^jj^^ j,,^^ ^^y^ 

I started^ gcholar answered ; " That doesn't 

*^^ ^o-v^ ■' ^® ^'^ ^^"^^ *^^' C"*^*'^^'^ shouting". 
matter n^^^ j ^^o heard the shouting. I heard, 

1 very slowly, tlxe words : " How many arc 

you? 
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^^ . 

^ Jolin liad ^lie londest and clearest 

tvC>^aTae bawleA " Six". TTaere was silence. 

' \^^ ^opeA to find more alive. Uncle 

g^crSLitv- " Malsie liaste ; we are nearly dead". 

^q\)X names ? " 

^''^^ ^wo ^^^ x."^^"^^^' and then asked: 

^ \oTvg liave we been liere •« " 

Tourteen days 1 :Bi-i+ t_ " i, ii 

,e with you xxow."^ ""^^^^ "P: ^' '^'^ 

After a little tim 

in tVie diggii:i„ - ^"^^^^ was another 

: " Are you hutigrv'^'J. ^^ ^^^""^ ^ '''''' 
de answered : *< -y ' 
*^e can make a, U ^^ ' starving.'" 
irough a tube but* ^^^ ^^^ ^°" ^^"'^ 
at you. CaA Arr^ ^^ ^^^" ^^en be longer 
es ; but make ^ ^ait ?» 
'Tell th^m the^^^^" 
'^^'•y. " said the^t'T ^^ ^^^^ 4own m 

"^""^le shouted ^^^^*'•• 
I .'1^^ ^^ow It . ^''J^ ^^« ^en above 
•Lr^^^^e^with you^,?^' '^'' "''^' '^ ^''^' 
th^^ i'^'^^est^p^ ^I'^^/e still had to wait 

' ^^^an^ lamps'' ;^ T ^^P"««---t. 

the ^^ ^e il ^ ^°^^ ^^°ie tumbling 

fo/t-K^'^ters^r "^^"^^ ""^^"d^d by the 

^ -^^^t th/^^""^ through the newly 









rajf"" 



> Z^^^' t *^ ^^"'tv ted, for ^ 

great »^^ ^ ^-^ \ ^mV ^^^^veN'entv^ithus 






iss^^°!:;tfe^ 



'""^^ I^^SSOt^ 49. 



Years Ago- 



T^^^"" <^ .... under aivo\delJ^^^^^U be, 



s^r^^ouse 
a^^^^Nvere 



>.^=Hric^---'- 
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/fioWy could spin, and Dolly could bake, 
;^o\\y had all the butter to make, 
^^ever an idle moment had they 
yexv^ with the village girls at play ; 
ye oily must spin, and Dolly must bake, 
j>olly had all the butter to make. 

3e were good old times-so the grand- 

Kxothers say — 

si:s:ty years ago to a day, 

en the bread was baked in the propei 

way, 
d butter was sweet as new-mown hay, 
.d yarn was yarn— so the grandmothers 

say — 
I, sixty years ago to a day- 

ow y^liO were those xnaide^s. ^o clever and 

quick, 
/^ho never were idlf* Mis, or sicK, 

and g^J' 
)h, sixty years ago to ^ day ^ 

i think you will hq^ , very for 

Before yoU And out ^^J''^ ^« ^ tt^aVdeus are • 

i^our gr^udmother-r ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 
motb^J''^ one, ^^e, ^ 
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And, in fact, every grandmother under the 

sun 
Was one of the Mollies, or Dollies, or PoUies 
Who did such wonderful things, they say. 
Oh, sixty years ago to a day. 

From " Harper^ 8 Young People^^' 
by permission 0/ Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

COMPOSITION. — ^Tell in prose what the first twelve lines tell yoa 
in verse. 

LESSON 50. 

Clever Birds. 

swath mar'-tin chat'-ter-ing rasp'-ber-ry 

scythes pass'-age en-gra'-ven rasp'-ber-ries 

a'-cres o-bliged' cow'-ard-ice shrub'-ber-y 

gold'-finch re-paired' hab-it'-u-al play'-groiind 

cir'-cul-ar coars'-est es-pe'-cial-ly la'-bour 

quart'-er guilt'-y sat'-is-fies la-bo'-ri-ous 

en-gaged' do'-cile crea'-txires ap-pear'-an-ces 

mow'-ers pa'-tient quan'-ti-ty not-with-stand'-ing 

1. We lived in a garden of about two acres, 
partly kitchen garden with walls, partly shrub- 
bery and trees, and partly grass. The black- 
birds, the thrushes, the whitethroats, and even 
that very shy bird the goldfinch, had their 
nests and bred up their young ones in great 
numbers all about this little spot, the play- 
ground of six children ; and one goldfinch had 
its nest and brought up its young in a raspberry 
bush, within two yards of a walk, and at the 
very time that we were gathering the ripe 
raspberries. 
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2. A part of our ground was a grass-plot of 
about forty rods, or a quarter of an acre, which 
one year was left to be mowed for hay. A pair 
of larks chose to make their nest in the middle 
of this little spot, and at not more than about 
thirty-five yards from one of the doors of the 
house, in which there were about twelve persons 




A THRUSH'S NEST I PROM A PHOTOGRAPH FROM NATURE. 



living, and six of those were children who were 
allowed to go to all parts of the ground. 
There we saw one bird singing while the other 
was sitting upon the eggs ; and by-and-by we 
saw them both constantly engaged in bringing 
food to the young ones. 
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r^^^ 



c:> 



3. But the time camo f^^^' f<i>i 
I waited a good many <i^y"^ ^^:i 
get away ; but at last I v^^;? 1^ 
and made up my iniiid, i'f ^ ^ 




\ BLACKtUk]>'M VFRT: FFOT^f A ^^^^Of^ ij 4 pf f j,.^ 



^^OAf 



still to leave a patch of ^^^^ g. 
them. ^"^ 

4. In order not to keen . , 

j.» ^keva m drei 
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than could be helped, I brought three able 
mowers, who would cut the whole in about an 
hour ; and as the plot was nearly circular, set 
them to mow round, beginning at the outside. 

5. The moment the men began to whet their 
scythes, the two old larks began to flutter over 
the nest and to make a great noise. When the 
men began to mow they flew round and round, 
stooping so low when near the men as almost to 
touch their bodies, and making a great chatter- 
ing at the same time ; but before the men had 
got round with the second swath they flew to 
the nest, and away they went, young ones and 
all, across the river at the foot of the grounds, 
and settled in the long grass in my neighbour's 
orchard. 

6. It is well known that house-martins build 
their nests under the eaves of houses, and some- 
times under door porches ; but we had one that 
built its nest in the house, and upon the top of 
a common door-case, the door of which opened 
into a room out of the main passage into the house. 

7. Seeing the martin had begun to build its 
nest there, we kept the front door open in the 
day-time, but were obliged to shut it at night. 
The birds went on, had eggs and young ones, 
and the young ones flew. 

8. The next year the martin came again, and 
had another brood in the same place. It found 
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Its old nest ; and * j^ m ^jT ^ 
in order, went on ^^ \xa,xe V ^ 
it would, I dare ^^^'^^A r^P 
end of its life, if ^^ ^^e ^^i ^ 
notwithstanding tliere i>e §/ 
in the house, making J"St ^g j. , 
pleased. 

9. Now, what- sense j^ j , 
that those were safe pieces ! ; 
must have mad.© ^^ ^*^ be su 
had thus deeply l^a^ied hal 

10. For, be i* ^"^^^ven o 
people, that, l^owey^^ ^^ 

against it, cruelty ^^^ajs g- 
and that habitual ^^^^ ^ 

creatures will, nine times 
cruelty to human beii^gg 

11. The ill-usage Of hors , 
donkeys, is a grave a^d a ju 
nation. Ko other nation o ' 
much of it. Not only by I 

them short of food, are w. \ 

useful, docile, and patient '. 

cially towards the donke 
docile, aiJti patient, and 
whilst the food that satisf 
and least costly kind, an^j 

OOMPOSlHOir.-TeU ^^^^ 
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LESSON 51. 




Disappointed Brigands.- 


-Part 1. 


an'-tem ex-cept' 
nir'-ror ech'-o 


inn'-keep-ers 
mo'-tion-less 


•e-ceived' si' -lent 


mis-ledd'-in^r 


rawn'-ing res'-cue 


lum'-ber-ing 


iarth'-quake over-run' 
bur'-ied trav'-el-ling 
ohat'-ting for'-eign-ers 
dis-tinct'-ly pris'-on-ers 


for-get'-ting 
cer'-tain-ly 
un-cert'-ain 
dis-ap-point'-ed 



1845, I was travelling in Spain, with 
i-up son, Harold, and five friends, 
e were thus a party of seven men, our 
as not without danger, for the wilder 
he country were overrun by brigands, 
ed to lie in wait, especially for rich 
', and either rob them or carry them to 
intain stronghold, where they were kept 
till they had paid large sums for being 
Innkeepers, guides and drivers often 
iie brigands secretly, by telling them 
^ds were to be taken or when a start 
^ made, by misleading travellers, or by 
3 their coaches. 

^ evening, on reaching an inn where 

*oped to pass the night, we Were told 

^J^ J^^ch truth I know not) that the 

^11 ; and we i?vere forced to wander 

^o. the growing darkness, towards the 

&©• Mr. A^dams, Harold and I led the 
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..sn^ 




'*MOJiHTS S 



'^^^BD 



ftiM 
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aules; th.e otlier fo\ir men followed in 
xig old coacli, driven by our guide, and 
y a single Wterrx stnck in front. 
\ chSmTng ^T^^^-- -ose, throwing a 

t the view wf i^ V '^^^'' ^^^ «^'^' ^ 
vhich, from ^j? "^"^^^ded by mountains, 

shone in tbe ^^ ^^ time, great lakes - 

id quite boxai^?'^'^^'^^^- ^^ *^' ^^^' 
paces from tb ' t>ut at about a 

deeper colour of '*^^^' » ^^*ne ^f trees 
f the Tagus, of ^^^^ grass, marked tie 
< be seen, s'etiH -^^^^^ * ^^^ ^^"^^ '^^^ 
•ight mirror, tlx *^^ ***^^ *^ *^® ™<^^"' 
s> the long'y^j^ **^ys received from it. 
^d of leather ^ ^oad stretched out 

°»i time to titv, 
;^^ght path to lear"" "'"^^« ^^^^edout 

«ce Of ^^ ^^ turned 7 i^'l'^^^^- ^^^^^ 
* «^e .K^^ring L:^^.«*^««dred paces, 

-* vi°;' «i«,.f -^ ^'"'o'^h.n. and 
'^«H^'e^ J'^^^^'^^'ing the 
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when for more than three-quarters of an hour 
we had seen no glimpse of it, we thought it 
better to stop. 

6. The moon was now shining very brightly, 
but not a sound was to be heard except the dis- 
tant barking of a dog from some lonely farm. 
The mules, however, pricked up their ears as if 
they heard something which we did not. In 
another moment a queer uncertain sound 
seemed to pass with the wind, like the echo of 
a human voice lost in space. 

7. "What's that?" said I. Harold and 
Adams had heard something, but knew not 
what. We remained silent and motionless, and 
in a few seconds the cry reached us again ; it 
was like a cry of distress. We listened again; 
and at length we distinctly heard a name called 
out by a voice that seemed coming nearer. 

8. " It is you they want," said Adams. 

"It is one of our friends from the coach," 
said Harold. 

"You will see," said I, trying to laugh; **they 
have been stopped by six brigands who have 
forbidden them to cry out ; and that's why 
they're calling." 

9. Again we heard the voice, this time much 
more clearly. 

" It is certainly I whom they're calling," said 
I. " Forward, gentlemen, to. the rescue ! " 
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We -fc^J-ned back and spurred our mules, but 
\s3A scar-<3ely gone ten yards when the same cry 
reached ^^. " Something has happened, cer- 
tainly," sa-id 1 - Hulloa there !" 

And '^^^^2 ^^^^'ied back, trying to shout in 
answer ; but the vrind was against us, and our 
voices would not carry. 



loSo^^g^^ftlnc^^^^ the (4) He writes betterjhan her 

(1) The police have found th« 
man who had. stole the goods. 



and reads worse than »ae. 

(5) James and him did not 
ought to have said so. 

(6) Mind who you are speaking 
to. 



(2) I have received no i^. . 
neither from Tom nor his tn^^ 

(3) They are better oS than us! 

^•^SSON 52. 
The Pisappointed Brigands-PABT H. 
league c^l-ly trig. ^« tin-der-stand' 

Dun'-can car'-buie ^-^els !io£nged' 

Span'-iards fenaP'-sacfc q^f'^turrx'-a^ SS ^ty 

1. At length we couldT' ao^e one running 
towards us, and soon J ,^f ^^ynton, one of 
the coach party. He tolH ^' t the coach had 
been overturned on th ^ ^^^ e of the cUff, 
w^hich was of great der>fv^®^ ^.fliad only been 
saved from tumbling J ' and * ^ rock which 
jutted out iilce a si^ J ^^^n it X^^ ^^^\^-^. 

2. They l,ad bee^ 5^oth i^ ^ ^^ ^^ '^ 
ail sorts of tbmgs. Jigging ^^^^^er said: "I 
believe We are going T^^^ Mr :^^^ 
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Mr. Morris said: ''I believe we are over- 
turning ". 

Mr. Duncan said : " I believe we have over- 
turned"; and, in fact, just at that moment the 
coach laid itself quietly over on its side ; but it 
could not have been comfortable there, for it 
soon turned topsy-tiu'vy, leaving them with their 
heads down and their feet in the air, kicking 
about among the guns and hunting-knives. 

3. " Steady, please," said Baker ; " we are on 
the very brink of a cliff. The quieter vxe keep 
the greater chance we have of not going over it." 
The advice was good, and they followed it ; but 
Morris, who was under the rest, coolly said : 
'' Do what you think best, gentlemen ; but do 
not forget that I am stifling, and that in five 
minutes I shall be dead ". 

4. On looking carefully at the ground where 
the coach was lying I felt sure that the over- 
turning was not an accident, but had been 
planned by the driver in league with brigands. 
I felt all the more siu'e when I saw the rascal 
snatch the lantern and put out the light. 
Morris seized him by the collar and dragged him 
towards the edge of the rock, as if to throw him 
over. 

5. He thought his last hour was come ; he 
struggled with all his might, but Morris had a 
grip of iron. The rogue turned ashy pale, and 
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said : ''' If you want to kill me, do it at once ". 
This humility saved him, and Morris let him go. 

6. At this moment, happening to look ahead, 
I saw a troop of men coming over a little hill, 
and clearly marked out against the sky. " Three, 
four, five, six, seven ! " counted Lynton. 

7. The barrel of a carbine shone brightly 
in the moonlight. " Good ! they are armed," 
said I ; " we're going to have some fun here. 
Your guns, gentlemen ! " I spoke in a very 
low voice, but every one understood in a 
moment. 

8. Adams, who had no gun, snatched up a 
hunting-knife, and then it suddenly struck us 
that our guns were not loaded. The men were 
now not more than a hundred yards off; we 
could count them. They were seven, as Lynton 
had said. ^' Gentlemen, we have three 
minutes," I remarked ; '' that is time enough 
to load. Steady, let us load ! " 

9. They were all gathered around me, except 
Harold, who was searching for something in his 
knapsack. Harold always packs up his things 
so carefully that he never can find what he 
wants. The men were only twenty paces off by 
the time we were ready. We cocked our guns ; 
and at the click of our triggers, a sound so well 
understood in these parts, the men stopped. 

10. We were quite ready ; three of us were 
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crack shots, axxA . J^o^ ^^^^r. 

five times as f^J* ^^ n^^ ^^^ , 
the only one <-*•- _^-|r th^^, "^ „ fe 

Spanish! ..6rst^-J^eth^«"l„S 
they want, a»<l g ^m a g^i 

the first who ^^T^J' ^ dead i^^" 

11. Just tUeix (wl»e her purpos^lJ 
must judge) the driver let fall the M^ 
we had made ^^^ ''flight. Duncai ^ 
my polite message, ^nd I could 
its effect. " I^ow, ' g^id i^ »ji,ak< 
understand tb^* *^^^ is just the mc 
others when. ^^ .^list see clearly, ' 
is not just tli^ ^^ht one for putt 
lantern." 

Someho-w the rascal understood, 
up the lantern. 

12. We were divided into 1 
Duncan a little m f^.^^^ ^^ ^^ ^.^^ 
The Spanish group ^^s in shade- 
by the tremblmg jig^t of the lar 
shone on the barrels of our ^„^^^ 
of our huntmg-knives. 

gentlemen to what good fortune 
pleasure ot tneir company " 

"• ^^In'^P^v*^ a*' they 1 
bring as help. "Very ,„ f 

did thay happen to k„^„f°^^;J'1^ : 
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After a few more words had been exchanged, 
the Spaniards turned round and rode off, while 
we kept on our journey safely. 



OOMPOSITION.— Correct the 

ioUowing sentences : — 

(1) As neither John nor Thomas 
are going let you or I go. 

(2) Every one of our boys have 
been away. 



(3) Either she or her sister ate 
coining. 

(4) So says the neighbour. 

(5) 1 ain't laughing afc nobody. 

(6) I don't ask you for nothing. 



THE DIPPICXJLT WORDS IN THIS BOOK. 
Arranged Alphabetically. 



«fcl>''-sol-ute-ly 
a,l>-su.rd' 
.^c-cept'-ed 
^o'"-ci-dent 

,ac— cjom'-pan-y 

^cl»'-i^g 

£tc— <} uaint'-ance 

.ao-tii'vM-ty 

6. 

»r-x-«.n€red' 

^^_s i s"t '-ance 



Ad'-ams 

ad-apt'-ed 

ad'-mir-ab-ly 

ad'-mir-al 

ad-mire' 

ad-vanced' 

ad-van'-ces 

ad-vant'-age 

ad-vent'-ure 

af-fec'-tion-ate 

7. 

a-wa'-kened 

aye 
J^a'>ker 

^e-I^Tile^'-S 



a- fresh' 

ag'-on-ies 

al-arm' 

Ar-be-marle 

a-hght'-ed 

alms'-house 

al-read'-y 

al-ter'-nate 

al-to-geth'-er 

am-bi'-tion 

8. 

be-hav'-iour 
be-lieve' 



be-stowed' 

Bet'-ty 

be-wil'-dered 

bil'-low-y 

blithe 

blos'-soms 

boat'-swain 



Am-er'-ic-an 

an'-chored 

an'-gel 

an'-gri-ly 

an'-im-al 

an-nounc'-e* 

an'-swered 

an'-te-lope 

an-ten'-nse 

an'-xious 

9. 

boo'-by 

bor'-rowed 

boul'-ders 

bram'-bles 

brid'-al 

bride'-groom 

l)ride'-maid-ens 

l,rig'-ands 

t>rigbt'-e^^ 
;3rit'-aiu 



aph'-id-es 

a-phis 

A-pol'-lo 

ap-pear'-ance 

ap-pear'-an-oes 

ap-proach' 

ap-proached' 

ap-pro'-val 

Ar'-nold 

a-shamed' 

10. 

Brix'-ham 

broad'-sword 

brown'-ie 

Browns'-man 

bur'-ied 

Bur'-mah 

Bur-mese' 

bur'-row 

bur'-then 

bus'-tle 
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11. 
Cal'-don 
calmed 
Camp'-bell 
Can-no'-bie 
can-oe' 
capt'-ure 
car'-bine 
care'-ful-ly 
car-essed' 
car'.pen-ter 

16. 
col-lect'-ed 
col-lec'-tion 
col'-liers 
col'-on-ies 
col'-oured 
col'-umn 
com'-fort-a-ble 
com-mand'-ed 
com-mand'-er 
com-menced' 

21. 
cour'-age 
court'-ier 
cous'-in 
Cov'-en-try 
co'-veys 
cow'-ard-ice 
cra'-ven 
crea'-tures 
crev'-ice 
crouch'-ing 

26. 
dif-fi-cult 
dif-fi-cul-ties 
dif.fi-cul-ty 
di-rec'-tion 
di-rec'-tions 
dis-a'-bled 
dis-ap-peared' 
dis-ap-point'-ed 



12. 
car'-pets 
car'-ried 
car'-ri-er 
car'-ry 
cau'-tious 
cau'-tious-ly 
caV-al-ry 
cay-enne' 
cen'-ti-pedes 
cen'-tral 

17. 



18. 



14. 15. 

cer'-e-mon-ies chick'-ens claw'-ing- 

cer -tain-iy Christ'-mas clev'-er-er 

Chris'-to-pher climbed 

chrys'-a-Iis cling'-ingr 

church '-yard cluck'-ing 

cir'-cled coach '-es 

cir'-cul-ar coars'-est 

cir'-cum-stance cock'-roach-e 
clam'-bers 
clap'-pers 



cham'-bers 

cbar'-ger 

charg'-ing 

chas'-ing 

Chat'-ham 

chat'-ter-ing 

chat'-ting 

cheer'-ful-ly 

18. 



19. 



com-mu'-ni-ties con-cealed' 
corn-pan' -ions con-cem' 
com'-pan-y 
com-pelled' 
com-plained' 



con-science 

con'-scious 

con-sent'-ed 
oon-fine'-ment con'-se-quen-ces con-tin'-u-ing 
con-fu'-sion con-sid'-er-a-ble con-trac'-tion 



con-demns' 



co-coon 
Col'-in 

20. 
con-tained' 
con-tain'-ing 
con-tin'-ued 



22. 

cru'-el-ties 

cru'-el-ty 

cult'-i-vate 

cu'-ri-ous 

cur'-rent 

cur'-tains 

cut'-ter 

dai'-sies 

dan'-ger-ous 

dan'-gling 

27. 
dis-charge' 
dis-charged' 
dis-dain' 
dis-gust' 
dis-pu'-ted 
dis'-tance 
dis-tinct' 

, , -_ dis-tinc'-tion 

dis-ap-point'-ment dis-tinct' -ly 
dis-cov'-ered dis-tin'-guish 



com-plain'-ing con-nect'-ed con-so'-ling con-vey'-ing 

com-plet'-ed con'-quer con'-sta-bles con-\'inced' 

com'-plex con'-quered con'-stant-ly cool'-ly 

com-pressed' con'-quer-ing con-struct'-ed cot'-ta-ges 

com'-rade con'-quer-ors con-tent'-ed-ly cou'-ples 

25. 



2a 

dark'-ened 

das'-tard 

daunt'-less 

daz'-zled 

deaf-en-mg 

de-cayed' 

dft-cay'-ing 

de-cline' 



24. 

del'-i-cate 

de-li'-cious 

de-light'-ed 

de-light'-ful 

de-liv'-er-ers 

de-part'-ure 

de-pend'-ed 

de-pos'-it 



Del'-hi [ly de-scend'-ed 
de-lib'-er-ate- de-serv'-ing 

28. 
dis-tress' 
dis'-trict 
di-vi'-ded 



div-ine' 

do'-cile 

doct'-or 

dol'-phins 

do-mes'-tic 

Do'-ver 



29. 
drea'-ri-ly 
dropped 
drow'-si-ness 
Dun'-can 
Dun-kirk' 
dwind'-ling 
dy'-ing 
eas'-i-er 
eas'-i-ly 



31. 
cn'-em-ies 
cn'-em-y 
en'-gine 
en-gin-eers' 
en-gra'-ven 
«n-joy'-ment 
en-joy'-ments 
e-norm'-ous 
e-norm'-ous-ly 
en-tire'-ly 



32. 

en'-tranc-es 

e'-qual-ly 

es-cape' 

es-cap'-ing 

es-pe'-cial-ly 

es-taV-lished 

Eu-ro-pe'-an 

e'-ven-ing 

ex-act'-ly 

ex-am '-ine 



dread'-ful-ly eas'-y 

34. 
ex-pect'-ed 
ex-pect'-ing 
ex-pres'-sion 



ex'-cav-ate 

ex-ceed'-ed 

ex-ceed'-ing 

ex-cept' 

ex-cep'-tion 

ex-cha.iiged' 

«x-ci'^t^ 



de-scribed' 

de-scribes' 

de-spair' 

de-struct'-ive 

de-term'-ined 

de-vot'-ed 

dex-ter'-i-ty 

di-a'-me-ter 

dif-fer-ent 

dig'-ging 

30. 
earth'-quake 
ech'-o 

ef-fect'-u-al-ly 
e-mer'-ges 
em'-mets 
en-closed' 
en-clos'-ure 
en-dear'-ing 
en-deav'-ours- 
en-gaged' 

35. 

fam'-il-ies 

fan'-cied 

fan'-cy 



ex-tend'-ed [ry fa'-tal ^ 
ex-tra-or'-din-a- fa-tignes 
ex-treme'-ly 
ex'-tricate 



ex.K^ ♦'pd fair-y 



fa'-vour-ite 

featb'-ered 

feat'-ure 

fel'-low 

Fen'-wicks. 
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40. 

g-en'-er-al 
gen'-er-al-ly 

<VAV« ' 4-1 A-mnn 



36. 

fe-ro'-cit-y 

fier'-cer 

fi'-er-y 

flut'-ter 

flut'-ter-ing 

llut'-ter-ings 

fol'-lowed 

fol'-low-ers 

for-low-ing 

for-bid'-den 

41. 
gor'-geous 
gra'-cious 
gra'-cioiis-ly 
grad'-u-al-ly 
Graemes 
gran'-dame 



37. 
for'-a^e 
for'-a-ging 
for'-eign 
for'-eign-ers 
Fore'-land 
For'-far-shire 
for-get'-ting 
for-giv'-en 
for-got-ten 
for-lom' 

4a 

guard'-ian 



38. 

for'-mid-a-ble 

for'-tune 

Fos'-ters 

fra'-gile 

fra'-grant 

fright'-ened 

fright'-en-ing 

fu'-ner-al 

fum'-it-ure 

gal'-lant 

43. 



guest 
guid'-ed 
guilt 
guilt'-y 



grass'-hop-pers gun'-wale 
griev'-ance hab-it'-u-al 



hal'-yards 
ham -mered 



gri'-my 
ground'-less 

46. 
Hu'-ber 
hu-mil'-i-ty 
hur'-ried 
hur'-ry-ing 
i-de'-a 
ig'-no-rant 

im'*it-ate *u-^A*-^.c» -uuu 

im-me'-di-ate-ly in-di-vid'-u-als 
im-mense' In-do-stan' 



47. 
im-pa'-tient-ly 
im-perv'-i-ous 
im-pres'-sions 



Hamp'-den 

hap'-pened 

hap'-pen-ing 

hap'-pi-ness 

hap'-py 

Har'-old 

has'-teued 

hauled 

Hav'-el-ock 

head'-long 

48. 
in-dus'-tri-oua 
in-ge'-ni-ous 



39. 

gaJ'-ler-ies 
gal'-Ier-y 
grai '-li-ard 
grai '-loped 
gar-ri-son 
gatii'-ered 
g-a-tli'-er-ing 
g"a'-zes 

44. 
hea'-ven 
liea'-ven-ly 
liea'-vi-ly 
beifht 
H ^m. '-stone 
her'-ald-ed 

herb '-age 

he'-x-o 

he'-roes 

her'-o-ism 



im-mort'-al 
51. 

larbo'-ri-ons 

la'-bour 

lag'-gard 

la-ment'-ing 

land'-scape 

lan'-tem 

lax'-va 

lar'-vse . 

laugh '-ter 

lav'-ish 

56. 
med'-al 
mer-an-cho-ly 
mei'-ri-er 
mer'-ry 
mes'-sage 
mes'-sa-ges 
mes'-sen-ger 
mid'-sum-mer 
migbt'-i-est 
might'-y 



49- 

in'-ter 

• ? ,^ 7 in-ter-f er e 

— ^___ in-hab -it-ants in-te'-ri-or 

im-pris'-on-mentin-ject' in-trude' 

in-clined' inn'-keep-ers in-tru'-sion 

in-creased' in-quired' in-ven'-tion 

m-di-ca'-tion in-qui'-ring-ly in-vit'-ed 
in'-stance It-al'-ians 

in'-stant-ly jeal'-ous 
in-ter-li-gence Jean-nette' 



gen '-tie-man 

gen '-tie-men 

Ger'-man 

gild'-ed 

glis'-ter-ing 

glit'-ter-ing 

gob'-let 

45. 

lies'-i-ta-ted 

hes-i-ta'-tion 

high 

h ip- po-pof-a-muB 

h on -est 

hor'-ri-ble 

hor'-ri-fied 

house'-keep-ing 

hov'-ered 

how'-dah 

50. 



ol 
jui'-cy 



::^e 



iun'-gle 
ki - 



in-dulged' 
52. 
Law'-rence 
league 
leam'-ing 
lei'-sure-ly 
Le'-o-pold 
les'-sons 
lib'-er-ty 
lieu-ten-ant 
list'-en 
list'-en-ing 

57. 
mil'-dew 
mil-dewed 
min'-gled 
min'-ute 
mir'-ror 
mis'-chief 
mis-hap' 
mis-lead'-ing 
mis-ta'-ken 
mis-tak'-ing 



53. 

ling'-ered 

liz'-ards 

Loch-in-var' 

loft'-i-er 

loft'-y 

Lon^-stone 

loos-en 

lord'-li-est 

love'-li-er 

love'-ly 

58. 



:itch'-en 
Kit'-ty 
knap'-sack 
knave 

fenick-er-bock' 
knock'-ing 

mar'-gin 

}y -1?? mar'-ry 

Lyn-ton mar'-Si 

man-aged match'^es 
man'-a-ger T«o^i' ^ ^ 
man;.di?bfes S^I^^J^ 

59. 



54. 

loy'-al-ly 
luck'-i-ly 



moan'-ing 

moist'-ure 

Mont-rose' 

Mor'-ris 

mo'-tion-less 

mount'-ain 



eo. 

myr'-i-ads 



mow'-ers 

z^^-i^-'iiii;^-i-t 

mount-ain-eers'mu'-tin-y Tia\,5v?. "J^"**® 

mourn'.ful mut -ter-ing^ SS^- ^5^ 
mourn ing mys-te-ri-^^SSf S-^^'" ^ ^ 
myster.y Sei|S-:]^--^~^ 



move-ment mys''ter-y 
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61. 
Ne'-ther-by 
news'-pa-pers 
nick'-named 
night'-in-gale 
North-um'-ber- 
nos'-trils [land 
no'-tice-a-ble 
no'-tic-ing 
not-with-stand'- 
nu'-mer-ous [ing 

66. 
per-sua'-sive 
per-va'-ding 
pet'-als 
pheas'-ants 
pi'-geon 
pi'-geons 
pil'-lows 
pin '-ions 
pit'-i-a-ble 
Pit'-ton 



62. 

nurs'-er-y 

o-be'-di-ent 

o-beyed' 

o-bliged' 

ob-serv-a'-tion os'-trich 

ob-tain'-ing Oudh 

oc-ca'-sion-al 

of-fi-cer 



71. 
pu'.pa 
pu'-pae 
pup -pies 
pup'-py 
puz'zled 
quailed 
qual'-i-ty 
quan'-ti-ty 
quart'-er 
quick-temp'- 



on-ion 
o-pin'-ion 

67. 
plague 
planned 
play '-ground 
plea'-sure 
plu'-mage 
pock'-ets 
poi'-soned 
po-lite' 
po-lite'-ly 
por'-poise 

72. 

qui'-et-er 
quoth 
ra'-cing 
ra'-di-ant 
rai'-ment 
Ran-goon' 
ras'-cal 
rasp'-ber-ries 
rasp'-ber-ry 
-ered rat-tan' 



^3- 64. 

or'-dered pad'-dles 

o-rig'-in-al-ly pajjed 
or'-phan par-ro-quets' 

Os-tend' par'-tial 

par-tic'-u-lar 

par-tic'-u-Jar- 

part'-ner 

part'-ridg-es 

pass'-age 



o-ver-flowed' 
o-ver-run' 
o-verturned' 
o-ver-tnm'-ing pas'-sen-gers 

68. 



por'-trait 

po-si'-tion 

pos'-si-ble 

pow'-er-ful 

prac'-tise 

prac' tis-es 

pre-cau'-tion 

pre'-cious 



pre-served' 

pres'-sure 

prince'-ly 

pris'-on-ers 

pri'-thee 

pri'-va-cy 

pro-ceeds' 

pro'-cess 



pre-par-a'-tion pro-claimed' 
pre'-sence pro-jects' 



76. 
re-pent'-ing 
re-plied' 
res -cue 
re-sem'-bles 
re-solved' 
re-strain' 
re-tain' 
re-treat'-ing 
re-triev'-er 
re-venge'-ful 

81. 
ser'-geant 
set'-tled 
sev'-er-al 
shiv'-ered 
shoul'-ders 
shrub'-ber-y 
sick'-en-ing 
sigh'-ing 
sig'-nal 



77. 
re-vol'-ver 
rhi-no'-cer-os 
ring'-lets 
rob'-ber-y 
rogue 
rub'-bish 
rug'-ged 
rum'-ble 
sad'-dle 
safe'-ly 

8a 

si'-lence 

si'-lent 

sim'-il-ar 

singe 

slop'-ing 

slouched 

sold'-ier 

sol'-eron 

Sol'-way 

Som'-er-ton 



73. 
read'-i-ness 
re'-al-ised 
re'-al-ly 
rea'-sons 
re-bel' 
re- belled' 
re-bel'-lion 
re-bu'-king 
re-ceived' 
re'-cent 

78. 
sand'-wich 
sat'-is-fies 
sat'-is-fy 
Sat'-ur-day 
saus'-age 
scarce'-ly 
scaur 
scene 
schol'-ar 
scold'-ed 

83. 
sooth'-ing 
sor'-row 
sove'-reign 
Span'-iards 
Span'-iijh 

Spar'-tans 
spe-ei^.ly 

«I^«^'-dour 



74.. 
re'-cog-nise 
re-col- lect' 
rec'-on-ciled 
re-cov'-ered 
re-frained' 
re-gard'-less 
reg'-i-ments 
re'-gions 
reg -u-lar 
re-la'-tion 

79. 
scorp'-i-ons 
scram'- bles 
scratch'-ing 
sciur'-ried 
scur'-ry-ing 
scythes 
sea'-wards 
se-clud'-ed 
se'-cret-ly 
Sem'-paeh 

84. 
spee'-di-ly 
spee'-dy 
spokes'-man 
squirm'-ing 
steg'-ger-ing 
stair'-caise 
star'-tled 
gta'-tions 
stea'.di-ly 
stick'-y 



66. 

pas '-times 

pa'-tience 

pa'-tient 

pa'-tient-ly 
pat'-ri-ots 
ly pea'-cock 
pen'-e-trate 
pen'-sion 

per-am'-bu-l»-tor 
per'-fect-ly 

70. 
prom'-in-ent 
pro'-mise 
pro'-mis-ing 
pro-motes' 
prop'-er-ty 
pro-pose' 
pro-posed' 
pro-tect'-ed 
pro-vi'-ded 
pur'-pose-ly 

76. 

re-joice' 

re-joic'-ings 

re-liev'-ing 

re-light' 

re-mained' 

re- marked' 

remem'-ber 

re-mem'-bered 

re-paired' 

re-peat'-ed 

80. 
seized 
seiz'-ing 
sent'-i-ment 
sen'-ti-nel 
se'-par-at-ed 
se'-par-at-ing 
se'-poys 
ser'-aph 
se'-ri-ous 
se'-ri-ous-ly 

85. 
sti'-fling 
stilled 
stock-ade' 
strag'-glers 
strength'-en-ing 
stretcned 
strong'-hold 
strug-gled 
strug'-gling 
sub-dir-ing 
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stnd'-ied 

stud'-y-ing 

sub'-se quent 

sub'-stan-ces 

suc-ceed' 

suc-ceed'-ed 

snd'-den-ly 

suf-fer-ing 

suf-fi'-cient-ly 

sug-gest'-ed 

91. 

trav'-el-ler 

trav'-el-ling 

trea'-sured 

trea'-sures 

trem'-bling 

tremend'-ous 

trig'-^ers 

triir-mg 

trop'-ic-al 

tum'-bler 



weap'-on 

weatb'-er 

weath'-ered 

wel' corned 

Wel'-ling-ton 

what-ev-er 

where-80-e'er' 



87. 

sum'-moned 

sure'- 1 J' 

sur-pnse' 

sur-round'-ed 

sur-round'-ings 

sus-pi'-cious-ly 

swal'-lows 

swatb 

Swit'-zer-land 

Swit'zers 

92. 

tu'-mult 

tun'-nel 

tur'keys 

twi'-lignt 

twink'-ling 

un-armed' 

un-bear'-a-ble 

nn-bound'-ed 

un-cert'-aiii 

nn-con'-scions 

96. 

wheth'-er 

whis'-pered 

whis'-tle 

white'-wasbed 

wig'-wam 

WU'.son 

Win'-kel-ried 



88. 

Syd'-ney 

Ta'-gus 

tan'-gled 

tel'-e-grapbs 

tem'-per-ance 

tempt-a'-tion 

ter'-ri-ble 

ter'-ri-fied 

tbo'-rax 

thor'-ougb 

93. 

un-der-stand' 

un-der-stood' 

un-fast'-ened 

un-fort'-u-nate 

un-heed'-ed 

un-law'-ful 

un-man'-ly 

un-pleas'-ant 

iin-strapped' 

un-wield'-y 



tbreat'-en 

thriir-ing 

tbrougb-out' 

thrusb'-es 

tbwart'-ing. 

tigbt'-en-ing 

tilt'-ed 

to-bac'-co 

to-getb'-er 

tol-er-ab-ly 

94. 

un-wound'-ed 

up-roof-ed 

Tip-set'-ting 

urged 

va-ri'-e-ty 

vel'-vet 

venge'-ance 

vent'-ured 

vict'-ors 

vict'-or-y 



97. 

wist'-ful wooed 

won'-der-ful Wool'-wich 

won'-der-ful-ly wound'-ed 

won'-dering wrap'-ping 

won'-drous wright 

wood'-en wring 

wood'-peck-ers wrin'-kle 



90. 

to-mor'-row 

top-sy-tur'-vy 

tor-ment'-ed 

tor'-toise 

tot'-ter-ing 

tou'-cans 

toucbed 

tram'-mer 

tram'-way 

trelMis 

95. 

vi'-sion 

viv'-id 

vol'-ley 

voy'-age 

wail'-ings 

waist'-coats 

war-low-ing 

wal'-Duts 

wan'-dered 

wealtb'-y 

98. 

wry'-neck» 

Yan'-kee 

yawn'-ing 

yearn 

yeir-ing 

yel'-low 

zig'.zag 
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